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Lord, I am small, and yet so great, 
The whole world stands to my estate, 
And in Thine Image I create. 
The sea is mine; and the broad sky 
Is mine in its immensity: 
The river and the river’s gold: 
The earth’s hid treasures manifold; 
The love of creatures small and great, 
Save where I reap a previous hate; 
The noon-tide sun with hot caress, 
The night with quiet loneliness; 
The wind that bends the pliant trees, 
The whisper of the summer breeze; 
The kiss of snow and rain; the star 
That shines a greeting from afar; 
All, all are mine; and yet so small 
Am I, that lo, I needs must call, 
Great King, upon the Babe in Thee, 
And crave that Thou would’st give to 
me 

The grace of Thy humility. 

Michael Fairless. 


HOMER. 


1. 


First-born and first of all the godlike 
line, 

That sang of love and death and way- 
faring, 

Surely death seemed to thee a comely 
thing, 

Having loved and fared, whose soul 
was more divine 

Than all the imperial suns and stars 


that shine 

In thy tremendous Heaven. Not sor- 
rowing 

Thou sleptst being worn with so great 
wandering 


Beside Odysseus o’er the violet brine. 


Thou wast content; to dreamers sleep 
is dear. 

Nor couldst thou know, when from thy 
lifeless knees 

The mute lyre fell, how myriads would 
rejoice, 

While thy young earth waxed old and 
grim, to hear, 

Grand as the thunder of gigantic seas, 

The imperishable cadence of thy voice. 
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SMALL YET SO GREAT. 


IL. 

On some vast headland of the Cycla- 
des, 

Where the ambrosial-fronted cliffs 
abide 

The long, smooth billow of the Aegean 
tide, 

He dwells with sleep; and there the 
anemones 

Bring forth eternal blossoms, and the 
bees 


O’er asphodel for ever sanctified 

From Death, being born of dust that 
ne’er has died, 

Weave all the year their little Odys- 
seys. 


The old splendor fades, the ancient 
virtues wane; 
The Gods are lost, the Kings are deep 


entombed; 
Caught in the eddying wind of mod- 
ern life 
How many laurels wither! There 
remain 
Supreme Achilles, beautiful and 
doomed; 
Helen, and Troy, and that immortal 
strife. 
St. John Lucas. 
The Spectator. 


BENDS OF THE RIVER. 


The river seems shut in at every bend, 
But on it flows. 

And life appears to kindle and to end, 
But yet, who knows? ° 


The stream is never bounded by that 
shore 
Which our eyes view, 
As we draw near, long reaches and 
still more 
Spread out anew. 


So life may prove a rill that always 
ran 
Eternally, 
Which shall not cease, since never 
birth began, 
Its mystery. 
George Ives. 
The Saturday Review. 











Old and New Lights on Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 


OLD AND NEW LIGHTS ON 


It is not a little remarkable that the 
drama which is more immediately and 
intimately associated with Shake- 
speare than any other, the drama to 
which our memories so instinctively 
recur whenever his name is mentioned 
that that very name seems to connote 
it, should owe its main interest and 
fascination to the fact that it is a psy- 
chological problem. Yet so it is; and 
Mr. Howard Furness does not exag- 
gerate when he says:— 


No one of mortal mould (save Him 
“whose blessed feet were nailed for 
our advantage to the bitter cross’’) 
ever trod this earth, commanding such 
absorbing interest as this Hamlet, this 
mere fiction of a poet’s brain. No syl- 
lable that he whispers, no word let 
fall by any one near him, but is caught 
and pondered as no words ever have 
been except of Holy Writ. Upon no 
throne built by mortal hands has ever 
“beat so fierce a light” as upon that 
airy fabric reared at Elsinore. 


Nor is the fascination of the problem 
difficult to explain. As every man, ac- 
cording to Coleridge, is born either a 
Platonist or an Aristotelian, so there 
is no human being in whom some of 
the characteristics of Hamlet do not 
exist. In this marvellous creation is 
presented a mirror in which the most 
exalted and the most contemptible of 
our species may catch glimpses of 
themselves. Hamlet is not so much an 
individual as humanity individualized, 
not so much man in integrity as man 
in solution. Probably no poet, no ar- 
tist, no philosopher has ever existed 
who would not recognize a kinsman in 
him, and who would not read more 
than one chapter of his own most se- 
cret history in this all-typical deline- 
ation. He is at once the type of those 
to whom life owes its richest posses- 
sions and of those who strew it with 
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SHAKESPEARE’S HAMLET. 


wrecks. He exhibits, sometimes by 
turns and sometimes simultaneously, 
but always in excess, all that is im- 
plied in the emotional and esthetic, 
and all that is implied in the reflective 
and philosophic temper; he is Sterne 
and Rousseau; he is Montaigne and 
Pascal; he is Byron, Clough, and Cole- 
ridge. TF atalist and sceptic, stoic and 
epicurean alike claim him and have 
reason to claim him. There is not a 
phase in the dread never-ending con- 
flict between destiny and human will, 
and between the law in man’s mem- 
bers and the law that is without, 
which has not its symbol in his story 
and in his conduct. It is this which 
has more than anything else brought 
his tragedy home to average humanity, 
engaged, too often, like himself in sim- 
ilarly unequal warfare. Thus it is that 
all whom failure and despair have can- 
kered into cynics and pessimists, all 
whom the “disease of thought’ has 
saddened and perplexed, see in him the 
reflection and little more than the re- 
flection of themselves. It would, 
therefore, be difficult to imagine a hu- 
man being to whom Hamlet would not 
be a creation of absorbing interest, 
and perhaps equally difficult to imag- 
ine any sympathetic student of such a 
creation who would not be in danger 
of inadequately interpreting it. The 
danger always lies in mistaking a part 
for the whole, in supposing that what 
happens to appeal to individual sym- 
pathy and insight is the sum of all. 
The interpreters of Hamlet remind 
us of an amusing anecdote which 
Spence tells of Swift and Ambrose 
Philips. The conversation happening 


to turn on Julius Czesar, Philips, who 
was a tall, slim man and very scru- 
pulous about his dress, asked the com- 
pany with whom he was dining what 
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sort of looking person they supposed 
Ceesar to be, adding that for his own 
part he pictured him as of lean make, 
extremely neat in his dress, and about 
five feet eleven inches in height. “And 
I, Mr. Philips,” rejoined Swift, adapt- 
ing the description to himself, “should 
take him to have been a plump man, 
just five feet five inches high, not very 
neatly dressed, in a black gown with 
pudding sleeves.” Now turn to Haz- 
litt’s interpretation of Hamlet:— 


It is we who are Hamlet. This play 
has a prophetic truth which is above 
that of history. Whoever has become 
thoughtful and melancholy through his 
own mishaps or those of others; who- 
ever has borne about with him the 
clouded brow of reflection, and thought 
himself “too much i’ the sun”; who- 
ever has seen the golden lamp of day 
dimmed by envious mists rising in his 
own breast, and could find in the 
world before him only a dull blank 
with nothing left remarkable in it; 
whoever has known “the pangs of de- 
spised love, the insolence of office, or 
the spurns which patient merit of the 
unworthy takes”; he who has felt his 
mind sink within him, and sadness 
cling to his heart like a malady; who 
has had his hopes blighted and his 
youth staggered by the apparition of 
strange things; who cannot be well at 
ease while he sees evil hovering near 
him like a spectre; whose powers of 
action have been eaten up by thought, 
—he to whom the universe seems infi- 
nite and himself nothing, whose bitter- 
ness of soul makes him careless of 
consequences and who goes to a play 
as his best resource to shove off, to a 
second remove, the evils of life by a 
mock representation of them: this is 
the true Hamlet. 


This is not the true Hamlet, for it is 
not the whole Hamlet, but it is, alas! 
the true William Hazlitt. Now take 
the following account from Hartley 
Coleridge :— 


In real life it is no unusual thing to 
meet with characters every whit as ob- 
scure as that of the Prince of Den- 


mark,—men seemingly accomplished 
for the greatest action, clear in 
thought and dauntless in deed, still 
meditating mighty works, and urged 
by all motives and occasions to the per- 
formance,—whose existence is never- 
theless an unperforming dream; men of 
noblest, warmest affections, who are 
perpetually wringing the hearts of 
those whom they love; whose sense of 
rectitude is strong and wise enough to 
inform and govern a world, while 
their acts are the hapless issues of 
casualty and passion and scarce to 
themselves appear their own... . 
They will generally be found, either 
by a course of study and meditation 
too remote from the art and practice 
of life,—by designs too pure and per- 
fect to be executed in earthly mate- 
rials, or from imperfect glimpses of an 
intuition beyond the defined limits of 
communicable knowledge, to have sev- 
ered themselves from the common so- 
ciety of human feelings and opinions, 
and become, as it were, ghosts in the 
body. Such a man is Hamlet, an 
habitual dweller with his own thoughts. 


We have here a picture, drawn with 
subtle truth, not of Hamlet, for to 
Hamlet it bears only a general and 
partial resemblance, but of Hartley 
Coleridge himself, and of his more il- 
lustrious father. 

Such critiques as these have at least 
the advantage of recording the impres- 
sion made by Hamlet on men who, 
in many important respects, had con- 
stitutionally much in common with 
him. If they read more of themselves 
into what they interpreted than they 
were justified in doing, they at least 
had the key to much which could only 
be discerned by sympathetic insight. 
It is when we come to the judgments 
which have been formed of Hamlet by 
critics who have not brought to the 
enquiry what Hazlitt and Hartley 
Coleridge could bring to it that we see 
how persistently and obscuringly the 
whole question has been dominated by 
the Idols of the Den. To the patholo- 
ogist the solution of the problem lies 

















in determining Hamlet’s sanity or in- 
sanity in the technical sense of the 
term, and, if it be assumed that he is 
insane, in defining the particular form 
of insanity with which he is affected. 
The psychologist, while attaching 
equal importance to this enquiry, and 
equally interested in it, takes a wider 
range, and concluding either sanity or 
insanity or, in the strict sense of the 
term, neither to exist, resolves the 
enigma into a delineation of the phases 
assumed by the emotional and intel- 
lectual nature in a man of extreme sen- 
sibility under the influence of various 
external agencies or self-generated ex- 
citement. Thus Dr. Duray in his 
Contributions to Mental Pathology sees in 
the Prince “the characteristic symp- 
toms of insanity in wonderful harmony 
and consistency.” Dr. Farren sees in 
him a victim of mingled ecphronia mel- 
ancholia and melancholia attonita. Con- 
olly discerns in his first soliloquy the 
predisposition to insanity, which, after 
the interview with the ghost, develops 
rapidly into absolute mania, adding, 
that it is “only on the supposition of 
madness that Shakespeare would have 
made so worthless a moral being the 
principal personage of one of his no- 
blest compositions.” Dr. Kellogg is 
equally convinced that after the dis- 
appearance of the ghost “the cord 
which has been stretched to its utmost 
tension snaps suddenly,” and the con- 
sequences are evident in the weakness, 
the vacillation, the want of energy, the 
infirmity of purpose of which we find 
no traces in him before; and is of opin- 
ion that on this hypothesis only could 
such a transformation have been pos- 
sible. Dr. Bucknill pronounces him to 


they will and will not, persuaded to and from 
upon every occasion, yet, if once resolved, ob- 
stinate and hard to be reconciled. They are of 
profound judgments in some things, excelicnt 
apprehensions, judicious, wise, and witty, for 
melancholy advanceth men’s conceits more than 
any humor whatever. Fearful, suspicious of all, 
yet again many of them desperate hair brains: 
Tasb, careless, fit to be asenssinates as being 
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in 
a state which thousands pass through 
without becoming truly insane, but 
which in hundreds does pass into act- 


be “a reasoning melancholiac .. . 


ual madness.” In other words, Dr. 
Bucknill diagnoses Hamlet’s malady 
as “melancholia attonita,” a malady 
described so graphically by Burton. 
And certain Burton’s description of 
the victims of this disease bears a curi- 
ously close resemblance to Hamlet’s 
state.’ On the other hand, Dr. Mauds- 
ley is of opinion that Hamlet is neither 
a melancholiac nor a madman. He is 
simply passing through the stages 
which many other young men, quite 
normally constituted, pass through, his 
assumed madness being the result of 
“an inherited tendency to dissimula- 
tion.” Dr. Onesimus agrees with Dr. 
Maudsley that Hamlet is neither mad. 
nor in any danger of ever becoming so. 
Such are the conclusions—and they are 
typical of countless others—at which 
one class of critics has arrived in in- 
terpreting Hamlet’s character. It can- 
not be said that we learn much from 
them, or that if the main question dis- 
cussed by them were settled, we should 
be greatly furthered in our enquiry. 
Nor do we fare much better when we 
come to those who have approached the 
problem from other points of view. We 
are not much enlightened, for example, 
by being informed that Hamlet is “a 
dramatic representation of the Will of 
Man governed by a Higher Will,” or 
that he is “conscious plenitude of in- 
tellect united with exceeding fineness 
and fulness of sensibility, and guided 
by a predominant sentimental of moral 
rectitude”; or that he is “the exponent 
to the spectators and to posterity of all 


void of all ruth and sorrow. ‘“‘Taedium vite”’ is 
& common symptom: they are soon tired with all 
things—‘‘sequitur nunc vivendi, nunc moriendi 
cupido;”’ often tempted to make away with them- 
selves, ‘‘vivere nolunt, mori nesciunt’’: they 
cannot die, they will not live; they complain, 
lament, weep, and think they live a most melan- 
choly life. ‘‘Anat. of Melanch."’ Part I., Memb. 
1, sect. 3. 
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that lay nearest to Shakespeare’s heart, 
the creation to whom he has confided 
his confession of faith as an artist,” or 
that he is an “incarnation of the Noth- 
ingness of Reflection’; or that he is, as 
Dr. Rétscher contends, “an individual- 
ization of the fault of The Theorizing 
Consciousness”; or that he is “a mod- 
ern Titan who, at war with the Chris- 
tian heaven, piles up his Colossus of 
thought, and at last perishes on the 
ruins of his presumptuous structure.” 
Still less are we enlightened by being 
informed that he is “the world,” that 
he is “Germany,” that he is “Protes- 
tantism,” that “while he is man in gen- 
eral, he is Shakespeare in particular,” 
and the like. Indeed, we may add im- 
patiently that he is the general target 
at which intelligent men and fools of 
every variety and degree of intelligence 
and folly have for nearly two centu- 
ries .been directing their wits. As 
Klein well puts it, the poor Prince— 
has been zstheticized about, romanced 
about, dogmatized about, be-mastered, 
be-rated, cut up, quibbled at, be-He- 
geled, be-Rétschered. A critical Tower 
of Babel of amazing height and breadth 
has been reared, and for the same pur- 
pose as in the Scriptures: to scale ce- 
lestial heights, and, as people see, with 
the same result. The celestial heights 
remain unscaled. 

Now let us soberly ask ourselves 
whether Shakespeare’s master-creation 
and his design in creating it are, after 
all, so insoluble a mystery as for the 
last century or so we have come to 
believe, and whether any satisfactory 
explanation can be given for the ex- 
traordinary diversity of opinion ex- 
pressed on the question by those who 
have carefully studied and sought to 
throw light on it. In investigations like 
these, as the history of every problem 
in literature shows, the problem of the 
Sonnets, for example, and the problem 
of the authorship of the Letters of 
Junius, at least three-fourths of what 
is written about them may be brushed 


aside as not worth consideration—in 
other words, as being obviously ridicu- 
lous, demonstrably erroneous or wholly 
irrelevant. But absurdity, error and 
irrelevance, when accumulated and in- 
tensely active, seriously impede en- 
quiry, and, if only temporarily, ob- 
scure and perplex what is in question. 
Men seldom bring to the investigation 
of psychological, sesthetic, or ethical 
problems what they bring, and must 
necessarily bring, to the investigation 
of purely scientific. In the second the 
subject presents itself objectively and 
is contemplated objectively. In the 
first the subject presents itself subject- 
ively, and subjectively it is regarded. 
The consequence is, that the enquirer, 
consciously or unconsciously, makes 
himself the counterpart and measure 
of what he is analyzing and estimating, 
or dwells only, or at least mainly and 
disproportionately, on what finds re- 
sponse in himself. It would be incon- 
ceivable that a man’s conclusions about 
Hamlet’s character would be the same 
at twenty-five as they were at eight- 
een, or the same at forty-five as they 
were at twenty-five. It would scarcely 
be in the nature of things that a physi- 
cian who had spent the greater part of 
his life in the study of mental pathol- 
ogy, a philosopher who had been 
equally absorbed in metaphysics and 
ethics, a devotee of theology, a poet 
or a critic with the temper of a poet, 
a man of affairs and of the world, and 
a popular actor would take the same 
view, or anything approaching the same 
view, of this creation of Shakespeare. 
And yet it is surely possible to dis- 
cover unity in diversity, and to 
discern in a creation which might 
almost seem to be man in the abstract 
and in epitome, a type of human 
being perfectly intelligible, perfectly 
in accordance with what Nature fash- 
ions, and in less imposing and ideal- 
ized forms, by no means rare in com- 
mon life. To understand Hamlet ‘is 











to recognize that to predicate any- 
thing of him is as futile as to attempt 
to bind Proteus or to inscribe charac- 
ters on the air. So fluid and mobile is 
his nature, so responsive and plastic 
his sympathies, that he is not simply 
moulded but transformed by what for 
the moment appeals to him. And with 
such intensity does he enter into the 
life of the instant, and identify himself 
with it, that what are in other men 
merely moods become in him little 
less than phases of existence. He thus 
appears to be not one man but many, 
passing with the plasticity of his crea- 
tor’s genius into sphere after sphere of 
intellectual and emotional activity, the 
poet lavishing on him in each of these 
transformations the choicest treasures 
of his wit, his wisdom and his elo- 
quence. That, like Goethe in Faust, 
he made him the mouthpiece of his 
own reflections and impressions, of 
much which, in the storm and stress 
through which every great poet and 
thinker necessarily passes, must dis- 
turb and harass, as well as of much 
which, in calmer seasons, is deduced 
from life, is likely enough. It is this 
which accounts for so much which has 
been written about Hamlet as a philos- 
opher, and which identifies him with 
his creator; it is this also which ac- 
eounts for the extraordinary fascina- 
tion which, as long as human nature 
remains the same, he will always have 
for mankind. 

But the significance of Hamlet does 
not lie in what constitutes his attract- 
iveness and in what links him with the 
expression of philosophy and poetry. 
It lies in the fact that Shakespeare 
here presents us with a profound and 
subtle study of a type of character in 
all respects the most interesting, in 
some respects the most tragical, pecul- 
iar to humanity. To men tempered like 
Hamlet life owes almost all its re- 
finements and grace, its radiance and 
its romance. In every votary of the 
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beautiful, in every transcendentalist he 
has his counterpart, nor can either 
zestheticism or sentimentalism assume, 
practically or potentially, any form 
or phase into which what is em- 
bodied in him does not enter. 
Wherever poetry, wherever painting, 
wherever music weave their charms, 
we may be very sure that all that 
entered into the constitution of Shake- 
speare’s creation entered into the con- 
stitution of the charmer. But what 
adorns and beautifies life strews it 
with wrecks. Man has no more peril- 
ous endowment than zsthetic sensi- 
bility, for it stands in the same rela- 
tion to the nature which differentiates 
him from the brutes as animal passion 
stands to the nature which links him 
with them. If that sensibility be un- 
disciplined, if it be without the bal- 
ance of reason and of the moral sense, 
it results in a form of profligacy in- 
finitely more disastrous and ruinous 
than physical profligacy. For, while 
generally involving that, and in involv- 
ing intensifying, it makes havoc of the 
whole nature. From the end and aim 
of man, which is moral action, it 
turns not merely with indifference but 
with contempt. The very alcohol and 
quintessence of egotism, it regards the 
world and all that the world contains 
as simply designed to administer to its 
gratification. For this end the beau- 
tiful was created, to this end the bean- 
tiful is prostituted. The affections it 
regards as mere modes of hedonism. 
Setting up one idol after another both 
in friendship and love, its homage lasts 
just as long as caprice or passion may 
hold, caprice, when the turn comes, 
transforming itself into repulsion, 
and passion into indifference or cru- 
elty. The slave of every impulse 
and impression, of every appetite 
and whim, now wallowing in the mire 
and filth of the flesh, now soaring on 
Icarian wings of transcendental ec- 
stasy, it vibrates with equal fidelity to 
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the Priapeia and to the Sermon on the 
Mount. For it must not be supposed 
that the sympathies of the zesthete are 
confined to the appreciation of sensuous 
beauty. Sentimentally he is moved 
and thrilled by all that is mor- 
ally and spiritually noblest and most 
exalted in humanity. He will dilate 
with fervid eloquence on the moral 
grandeur of Christ and denounce and 
bewail with a sincerity which none 
could doubt the infirmities and vices 
into which he will so shortly lapse. 
An heroic action is pretty sure of the 
tribute of his tears, and even the un- 
pretending virtues of common life, if 
there be any element of picturesque- 
ness in their surroundings, will touch 
and please him. But perhaps the most 
fearful characteristic of this tempera- 
ment is its proximity to what may be 
called those moral wastes on which 
Nature breeds 
Perverse all monstrous, all prodigious 
things, 

sexual abnormalities, extraordinary re- 
finements of cruelty, and all those in- 
extricable complications of sanity and 
insanity, of health and disease, which 
are so terrible because so elusive and 
60 indistinguishable. 

' And yet it is to men in various de- 
grees thus tempered that art and let- 
ters are so mightily indebted. Two- 
thirds of what is most thrilling and 
entrancing in poetry and in music, of 
what is most exquisite and ethereal in 
painting, of what is most moving and 
eloquent in prose fiction, is their work. 
No one, indeed, who is familiar with 
the biographies of artists and poets, of 
the second order particularly, and who 
can read between the lines of what a 
very proper reservation records, will be 
‘at any loss for illustrations of this type 
of man. In truth, it may be ques- 


‘tioned whether any artist or poet in 
‘the full sense of the term has ever 
existed in whose diathesis there is not 
much’ in common with that of the 
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typical sesthete. In such men as Grif- 
fiths Wainewright, undoubtedly a man 
of genius, it assumed its complete and 
most frightful proportions; in such 
men as Poe and Verlaine it was no 
doubt equally developed but did not 
find such hideous expression. Our 
own times have witnessed one of the 
most pathetic and tragical illustrations 
of its predominance, in some at least 
of its phases, which has ever been re- 
corded. In Byron we have an instance 
of this temperament in morbid but not 
mischievous excess, because having the 
counterpoise of a singularly sane mind 
and healthy physical constitution. But 
even with poets and artists of the 
highest order, men in whom, when 
mature, xsthetic sensibility, the moral 
sense, spiritual insight and intellectual 
power have, each in its fullest devel- 
opment, harmoniously co-existed, there 
has been a stage in their progress in 
which what has wrecked so many of 
their feebler brethren has all but 
wrecked them. It was so. with 
Goethe, for, in the Dichtung und Wahr- 
heit, he has himself recorded it. It 
was so with Browning, for it is no- 
torious that in Pauline he has given 
us a chapter of his own autobiography; 
it was probably so with Shakespeare, 
if we may deduce any autobiography 
from the sonnets and from Hamlet. In 
any case such a temperament and its 
consequences, certain, probable and 
possible, could not have failed -pro- 
foundly to interest Hamlet’s creator. 
And it seems to me that one at least 
of his intentions, if not his chief inten- 
tion, in this his most elaborate study 
of human character, was to give a pic- 
ture of the typical ssthete and an il- 
lustration of Low such imbeciles fare, 
and of what their imbecility may in- 
volve, when confronted with duty and 
the necessity for action. 

But in dealing with Shakespeare we 
have always to remember that if he 
was a moralist, he was first and chiefly 
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a poet and dramatic artist, and that it 
was necessarily under those conditions 
and limitations that. as a moralist, he 
worked. Hamlet, as the protagonist 
of a great tragedy, could only be pre- 
sented in a manner befitting one who 
had to sustain such a part. He must 
be invested with dignity and distinc- 
tion. All that characterizes him must 
have ideal and heroic proportions; in 
whatever light he is presented, he must 
be impressive and eminent. Into his 
serious sentiments and reflections must 
pass all the wisdom, insight and elo- 
quence, into his lighter all the humor, 
wit and dialectic, of which his creator 
is master. In his relation to the action 
and to its culmination in catastrophe, 
which involves the moral implicit in 
both, he must be so depicted that his 
fortunes illustrate what Aristotle has 
with such profound truth pronounced 
to be the end and aim of tragedy, the 
excitement, namely, and purification of 
the passions of pity and fear. In other 
words, his infirmities and errors must 
predominate over his virtues, but they 
must provoke neither our loathing nor 
our contempt, but our pity. Nor is 
this all; the incidents of the plot, the 
scenes and experiences amid which 
and through which his character dis- 
plays itself and is developed, as well as 
his co-partners and auxiliaries in the 
action, must be in themselves of com- 
manding interest and impressiveness, 
both as they appeal to the imagination 
and as they appeal to the passions and 
the sympathies of our common human- 
ity. All this has to be taken into ac- 
count in considering the moral or the 
moral significance of a drama, or of a 
particular character in a drama, 
whether from the hand of Shakespeare 
or of any other great master. Nor 
must we forget that it is with the crea- 
tions of such masters, and pre-emi- 
nently so with Shakespeare’s, as it 
is with Nature and life. They are 
never simple and uncomplicated. If 
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they symbolize particulars, they in- 
volve the symbolism of general rela- 
tions; if they illustrate principles or 
idiosyncrasies in their application to 
individuals, they illustrate principles 
or idiosyncrasies in the _ abstract. 
Hence the difference of the conclu- 
sions drawn from them. There is no 
absolute absurdity, for instance, in see- 
ing in Hamlet “the impersonation of 
the German nation” or of “the will of 
man under the subjection of a higher 
will”; there is no absolute absurdity in 
resolving him into “the incarnation of 
Melancholia Attonita.” It all depends 
on the point of view from which he is 
regarded, and on the measure of a 
critic’s ability to discern between acci- 
dent and essence. And most certainly , 
no one could doubt that if he involves 
the delineation of the type of charac- 
ter to which I have referred and 
which I am about to discuss, he in- 
volves a general and comprehensive il- 
lustration of the relation of reflection 
and emotion to action, the moral ne- 
cessity of a due balance between 
man’s attention to the objects of his 
senses and reflective faculties and his 
practical energies and _ obligations. 
He involves, in a word, all that Goethe 
and Coleridge have, with the insight 
natural in such sound and profound 
critics, so ably, eloquently and conclu- 
sively indicated. To one remark in 
Goethe’s analysis of his character, 
however, exception may surely . be 
taken, namely, that he is “most moral” 
(héchst moralisches Wesen), for nothing 
can be more obvious than that his 
whole temper and conduct, however we 
may explain them, are in direct an- 
tithesis to what is moral. 

It may help us, in judging of Ham- 
let, to remember that with Shake- 
speare the end and. aim of life, the 
criterion of human worth, is action; 
with him “spirits are not finely touched 
but to fine issues.” All the characters 
in his plays in which reflection, senti- 
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ment and emotional sensibility, all or 
each, predominate, or are in excess, 
are either contemptible or are failures, 
and generally both. It is so with 
Henry VI. and Richard II. with 
Jacques and with Touchstone; it is so 
with the Duke in Measure for Measure, 
and with the Duke in Twelfth Night; 
it is so with Biron, Valentine and Ro- 
meo; it is so even with Prospero. And 
it is remarkable that he has gone out 
of his way to express contempt for 
poets, not, indeed, as the noble pas- 
sage in the Midsummer Night shows, 
for the functions of the art itself, but 
for those who exercise it. Nothing 
could be more despicable than the pic- 
ture he gives of them on the only oc- 
easions on which they are introduced, 
namely, in Julius Cesar, where he has 
purposely deviated from Plutarch to 
point his sarcasm, and in Timon of 
Athens. In the Sonnets, again, we 
have a picture as terrible as it is pa- 
thetic of that moral anarchy in which 
small poets glory, and often perish, and 
out of which most poets, even the 
greatest, have had to struggle. 

Now let us turn to Hamlet, and re- 
membering what deductions have to 
be made for the requirement of dra- 
matic art, confine ourselves strictly to 
the consideration of what indicates 
and illustrates character. 

It is impossible to conceive a man 
more morally contemptible than Ham- 
let. Making all allowance for the 
shocking and awful circumstances un- 
der which duty defined itself to him, 
it is not with those circumstances or 
with their immediate effect on him that 
we have to reckon. By them he was 
not more than temporarily unhinged. 
From the moment he uttered the 
words— 

Haste me to know it, that I with 
wings as swift 

As meditation or the thoughts of love 

May sweep to my revenge— 


—if we allow for a brief interval which 


sufficed for him to recover his balance 
—he stood, in complete possession of 
his faculties, face to face with what 
he knew to be the most sacred of du- 
ties. The circumstances, I repeat, un- 
der which that duty was defined are 
no longer a factor in the account. 
From this moment begins a psycho- 
logical study of Hamlet’s temper and 
constitution, as Shakespeare conceived 
them essentially inherent in the man 
himself. It is a study of his relation 
to duty and the moral necessity for ac- 
tion, not in the particular form in 
which they presented themselves, but 
in whatever forms they might have 
presented themselves. 

Now let us first consider the peculiar 
solemnity and stringency of the duty 
imposed on Hamlet. It involves his 
honor as a son—of a son who had idol- 
ized his father—and his honor as a gen- 
tleman, for he had sworn to fulfil it. 
He can himself conceive, as he ac- 
knowledges over and over again, no 
act more shameful and more deroga- 
tory to him than the neglect of what 
he had undertaken. How profoundly 
he had been impressed by his obliga- 
tion and by his recent experience is 
shown by the words of Claudius, who 
speaks of his “transformation,” how 
“neither the exterior nor inward man 
resembles what it was.” At least 
two months pass after his fiery resolve, 
and nothing is done. Then the words 
of a declaiming player awaken his 
conscience and fill him with self-re- 
proaches. He is “a muddy-mettled 
rascal, peaking like John-a-Dreams.” 
What can ail him? Is he coward? 
Can it be that he is “pigeon-livered 
and lacks gall to make oppression bit- 
ter?” Then, as the passion now 
lighted kindles, he breaks into denun- 
ciations of the “bloody, bawdy villain,” 
the “remorseless, treacherous, lecher- 
ous, kindless villain,” whom he had 
sworn to requite, and into equally 
frenzied denunciations of himself. 











Then, suddenly pausing, it strikes him 
that the ghost may after all have been 
the Devil abusing him to damn him, 
and that he had better assure himself 
of the guilt of his stepfather before 
he proceeds to action. And so the 
play is arranged. But before it is pro- 
duced his mood has changed. Would 
it not be better to end everything— 
burdensome duty and all life’s cares, 
discomforts and evils—by suicide? 
From this ignoble solution of his diffi- 
culties he is apparently saved by the 
same infirmity which has created them, 
though in all probability he was, even 
without such reflections, as far from 
suicide as he was from the path 
of duty. After relieving his feel- 
ings by insulting Ophelia in a se- 
ries of brutal sarcasms, we next find 
him at a rehearsal among the players. 
Here all traces of the former Hamlet 
have completely disappeared. It is a 
transformation as complete as one of 
Micawber’s. He is now an artist 
wholly absorbed in his art, and it was 
no doubt Shakespeare’s intention to 
complete the study of the character by 
exhibiting it on this side. As he de- 
picts it in its weakness, so here he 
depicts it in its strength, and this no 
doubt accounts for the disproportion- 
ate share occupied by this scene. The 
play is acted; the guilt of Claudius is 
placed beyend doubt, and Hamlet’s 
duty is once more plain. Stung into 
the semblance of resolve he cries:— 


Now could I drink hot blood 
And do such business as the bitter day 
Would quake to look on. 


But nothing is done. Opportunity is 
kind; he finds Claudius alone, and at 
his mercy. But Claudius is at his 
prayers. Hamlet stays his hand, and 
pauses. Duty’s voice is clear, but 
vacillation plausibly calls sophistry to 
its aid:— 


He took my father grossly, full of 
bread, 
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With all his crimes broad-blown, as 


flush as May, 
And how his audit stands who knows 
save Heaven? 


What “crimes,” we may fairly ask. 
And how his audit stood. Hamlet 
knew, for he had heard it from his 
father’s own lips. No, his sword shall 
know “a more horrid hent,” he will 
catch him in his sins— 


or about some act 
That has no relish of salvation in’t. 


And then 

Trip him that his heels may kick at 
heaven, 

And that his soul may be as damn’d 
and black ° 


As hell, whereto it goes. 


It is certainly possible that the consid- 
eration of this diabolical refinement of 
revenge may, in Shakespeare’s concep- 
tion of Hamlet’s character, have really 
weighed with him, but read in the 
light of his subsequent conduct such 
a theory is not probable. Then comes 
the turning-point. Hamlet, hearing 
someone stirring behind the arras in 
his mother’s chamber, thinks that it is 
Claudius eaves-dropping, and, blindly, 
on the impulse of the moment, plung- 
ing his rapier through the tapestry, 
kills Polonius instead. From this mo- 
ment Hamlet becomes simply despic- 
able. Abandoning all notion of moral 
responsibility, he attempts to take ref- 
uge in fatalism. The note now is 
“Heaven hath pleased it so”; and this 
note keeps vibrating in an undertone 
to the end—on through “I see a cherub 
that sees them” (i.e, the King’s pur- 
poses) and “our indiscretion sometimes 
serves us well when our deep plots do 
pall, and this should teach us, etc.,” 
to “there is a special providence in the 
fall of a sparrow.” MHe is ordered to 
go to England, and cringing to the 
will of “the bloody, bawdy villain” 
against whom, when he is not in his 
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presence, he can be so tongue-valiant, 
he prepares unresistingly and meekly 
to go. But his own emasculate and 
imbecile will is to writhe once more 
in a final spasm. He sees in the reso- 
lution of Fortinbras and his army “an 
example gross as earth” “to exhort 
him” and “spur” his “dull revenge.” 
Again he passionately exclaims:— 


I do not know 
While yet I live to say, This thing’s 
to do, 
Sith I have cause and will and 
strength and means 
To do’t. 


And then, poet-like, he can sentiment- 
ally realize and nobly express the 
grand truth that— 


Rightly to be great 
Is not to stir without great argument, 
But greatly to find quarrel in a straw, 
When honor’s at the stake. 


And now, all on fire with shame and 
resolution he turns on himself:— 


How stand I then 
That have a father killed, a mother 
stain’d, 
Excitements of my reason and my 
blood, 
And let all sleep. 


O from this time forth 
My thoughts be bloody or be nothing 
worth. 


But all effervesces in emotion; nothing 
is done, and he leaves for England. 
And at this point let us note the art 
with which Shakespeare contrasts the 
character aud conduct of a man, as dis- 
tinguished from a mere sentimentalist, 
who is placed in precisely the same 
position as Hamlet. The murder of 
Polonius imposes on Laertes the duty 
which is imposed on the Prince. Re- 
solve is instantly transformed into ac- 
tion, and— 

The ocean overpeering of his lists, 


Hats not the flats with more impetuous 
haste— 


than Laertes is about his business, in- 
vestigating, assuring himself, and go- 
ing straight to his purpose. Perhaps, 
We may notice in passing, the ruthless 
realism of Shakespeare has never else- 
where found such repulsive expression 
as in representing so generous a youth 
as Laertes, a loving and tender brother, 
a dutiful good son, stooping to the 
dastardly treachery of which he is 
here guilty. But to return to Hamlet. 
An accident, conspicuously illustrating, 
by the way, his personal courage, pre- 
vents him from arriving in England 
and brings him back to Denmark. He 
has now additional motives for put- 
ting Claudius to death, the original 
one having apparently little or no 
weight with him in comparison. But 
all action as the result of these incite- 
ments is as remote as ever. There is 
not the smallest indication of his pre- 
paring to act. 

At last the deed is done, not to 
avenge his father, not from any mo- 
tive which had hitherto defined itself, 
but as the result of a sudden impulse, 
excited accidentally by the revelation 
of an act of treachery against himself. 


The point 
Envenom’d too! Then, venom, to thy 
work. 


It is significant that, to the last, he 
was the fool of chance, and that his 
father’s murder was to be avenged ow- 
ing to a misconception on the part of 
the avenger, for the point was enven- 
omed not by Claudius but by Laertes. 

That the irresolution of Hamlet does 
not spring from any deficiency in 
physical courage Shakespeare, as if to 
obviate misconception, has most studi- 
ously and emphatically shown; that it 
did not originate from the same source 
as the indecision of Macbeth is equally 
clear; for what tortured Hamlet’s con- 
science was not any doubt about the 
legitimacy of murdering Claudius, but 
the infamy involved in refraining from 
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it. Nor is it to be attributed to any 
sense of the awful responsibility in- 
eurred by those who extinguish a hu- 
man life,—a consideration which might 
well make a reflective man pause,— 
for he has no more compunction about 
killing Polonius and sending his old 
friends Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
to certain death, “without e’en shriv- 
ing-time allowed,” than he would have 
had about killing a dog. Nor did it 
spring either from motives of policy, 
or to spare his mother pain, for it is 
quite clear that the people would have 
supported him and he would have suc- 
ceeded to the throne; and as for his 
mother’s feelings he had obviously as 
little regard for them as he had for 
those of Ophelia. It sprang from pre- 
cisely the same causes which would 
have rendered him imbecile in the face 
of any duty, or in the face of any 
moral necessity for action, when ac- 
tion was against the grain. 

With Hamlet existence resolves itself 
into little more than the impressions of 
the moment realized with such inten- 
sity that they become, for the moment, 


all in all to him. He “could be 
bounded in a nutshell” and could 
“count himself a king of infinite 


space.” He has neither past nor fu- 
ture. While he is waiting for the ghost 
he is so absorbed in his reflections on 
the effects of heredity and habit that 
Horatio has to point out to him its 
presence. He speaks of the “bourne 
from whence no traveller returns” al- 
most immediately after a _ traveller 
from the bourne had so appallingly con- 
fronted him. Nothing could have dis- 
composed him more than being or- 
dered to leave for England, but when 
he is reminded of this by the King, he 
had so completely forgotten it that the 
news comes as a surprise to him. He 
has no criteria either of conduct or of 
principle; with him “there is nothing 
either good or bad, but thinking makes 
it so.” He is an intellectual and emo- 
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tional voluptuary, seeking in reflection 
and in the indulgence of irony the 
gratifications he needs as the first, and 
in exciting himself imaginatively with 
what appeals to his passions—his ha- 
tred, his love, his ambition, for this 
also is discernible—his gratifications as 
the second. Thus when he looks out 
on the world and on life the particular 
is merged in the universal, the specific 
becomes the generic. No act presents 
itself to him as simple and uncompli- 
cated: duty is but another name for di- 
lemma, and a task for a problem. 
With the impulse of the moment be- 
gins and ends his sole relation to ac- 
tion. His assumption of madness, 
whatever may have been his original 
motive for effecting it, is merely a 
form of self-indulgence, not, as so 
many have supposed, of self-protection. 
It is employed, as Touchstone’s “folly” 
is employed, as a stalking-horse, under 
the presentation of which Hamlet 
shoots his contempt for others and for 
himself, as well as all that in his vari- 
ous moods tickled or wounded, amused, 
perplexed or maddened him. 

Such a temperament as this can have 
but one expression in action and con- 
duct. And Hamlet’s character is of a 
piece throughout, consistent only in in- 
consistency. Amiable and affectionate, 
“sweet and commendable,” he is yet 
capable of every extreme of cruelty 
and even of brutality. Iago himself is 
not more heartless than he shows him- 
self in his treatment of Polonius, 
whose only crime is that he loved him, 
and of his old friends Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern. His’ relations with 
Ophelia are a sufficient indication of 
his moral rottenness on the side of the 
affections, and of the real callousness 
of his nature. The mere suspicion that 
she was in league with his enemies— 
a suspicion which he makes no attempt 
to verify—suffices to transform him 
into a brute and into her torturer. If 
he had not actually seduced her, he 
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was, perhaps impotently, meditating 
her seduction. That he had thoroughly 
corrupted her mind or was attempting 
to do so is certain, both from the dis- 
gusting expression in his letter to her 
and from the abominable obscenities 
addressed to the poor child in the play- 
scene, as well as from the turn her 
ravings took in her insanity. Well 
may Conolly say that if Hamlet was 
not mad he is such a “moral scoundrel 
that Shakespeare could not have made 
him protagonist to such a tragedy.” 
But of mauness—and the test of mad- 
ness is the presence of delusions—there 
is not the smallest indication in any 
act perpetrated or in any word uttered 
by Hamlet. His extraordinary levity 
in the scene succeeding the appearance 
of the ghost, if the passage be not an 
interpolation, merely indicated that he 
was in an hysterical state. If he be 
mad it is with a madness of which the 
most indulgent tribunal on earth 
would take no cognizance. Nor has 
Shakespeare omitted to notice the po- 
tentialities of such a temper as this. 
No doubt Hamlet’s remark that 
“though indifferent honest,” he could 
accuse himself “of such things that it 
were better my mother had not borne 
me” will apply to too many of us; but 
they have, surely, particular signitfi- 
cance here. 

But there is another side to the 
character. Pathetic, indeed, are the 
expressions of Hamlet's conscious- 
ness of the infirmities of his na- 
ture, of his helplessness and imbe- 
cility. “What should such fellows as 
I do, crawling between earth and 
heaven?’ And so, again, when he 
speaks of the potency of the Devil over 
spirits, “of his weakness and melan- 
choly,” or laments that it should have 
been reserved for him to set the 
crooked straight. And still more pa- 
thetic is the continual resilience in him 
of a sweet, simple and generous na- 
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ture, such as he displays in his inter- 

course with Rosencrantz and Guilden- 

stern before he suspects them, and in 

his reconciliatioc with Laertes—such, 

indeed, as endear him to us so much 

that we half forget his infirmities, and 

contempt melts into pity. But more 

pathetic than anything is the heart-felt 

homage paid by him to one in whom 

he saw the existence of all that was in 

himself lacking, of all that he himself 

would fain have been, the one to whom 

he said:— 

Thou has been 

As one, in suffering all, that suffers 
nothing; 

A man that fortune’s buffets and 
rewards 

Hast ta’en with equal thanks: and 

* blessed are those 

Whose blood and judgment are so well 
commingled 

That they are not a pipe for fortune’s 
finger 

To sound what stop she please. Give 
me that man 

That is not passion’s slave and I will 
wear him 

In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of 
heart, 

As I do thee. 


And, in taking leave of Hamlet, let 
us not forget that this man loved and 
blessed him, that in this man’s arms 
he died, and that this man thought him 
“noble”’:—which things are a parable. 

Thus has Shakespeare, in one of the 
facets at least of this marvellous and 
many-sided masterpiece, not only de- 
lineated a type of character, in many 
respects the most hopeless and mis- 
chievous with which mankind can be 
cursed, but has presented in all the im- 
posing proportions of colossal tragedy 
what every day witnesses in little— 
the anarchy, failure and ruin resulting, 
in different degrees and in different 
senses, from the infirmities of which 
Hamlet is the embodiment. 

J. Churton Collins. 
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LIBERALS AND FOREIGN POLICY. 


It seems to me, if I may say so, in spite 
of Sir Edward Grey’s strong and de- 
cided speech at the City Liberal Club, 
that the Liberal press and the Liberal 
party are in danger of committing a 
rather serious mistake. They have an 
abundance of subjects on which to 
attack the Government. The great 
issue of Free Trade and Protection, 
which may be disguised but cannot be 
avoided, will and must be fought out 
when Ministers appeal to the country. 
The Education Act raises in a neat 
and compendious form the principle 
of religious equality. The Licensing 
Act is the endowment of a trade with 
money which might be put to better 
uses, and could hardly be put to a 
worse one. Besides these three out- 
standing questions, of which the first 
is incomparably the most important, 
there are plenty of others, from Chi- 
nese labor to Welsh coercion, which 
will provide walls with decoration and 
candidates with ammunition. In the 
circumstances it seems hardly neces- 
sary to make use of foreign affairs for 
the purpose. There are no doubt oc- 
casions when foreign policy cannot be 
kept out. In 1880, for instance, it was 
the principal topic of the General Elec- 
tion. The late Lord Salisbury, the 
present Prime Minister, and Mr. Cham- 
berlain did their best to make it so in 
1900. The South African war was 
either just and necessary or a blunder 
and acrime. It was the duty of those 
who thought it wrong to say so, not- 
withstanding the abuse and unpopu- 
larity they might incur. Among the 
most consistent and courageous of its 
opponents was Mr. Leonard Courtney, 
who now comes forward as a serious 
critic of the Japanese Alliance and the 
French understanding. Mr. Courtney 
objects to all alliances, on the ground 


that they tie the hands of future Min- 
istries. He prefers “splendid isolation,” 
a phrase which the present Lord Go- 
schen borrowed from a Canadian 
source. Splendid isolation suggests 
fervid peroration and is excellent for 
rhetorical purposes. But, from a prac- 
tical point of view, it is nonsense, it 
means nothing at all. If this country 
had no interests in common with any 
other, isolation might be a _ wise, 
though it would hardly be a splendid, 
attitude, and if there are such inter- 
ests it would be neither splendid nor 
wise. Mr. Courtney regards it as a 
humiliation to rely upon Japan for the 
defence of India. If we were unable 
to defend India without Japanese as- 
sistance, that might be so. But Eng- 
land, as Disraeli said long ago, is a 
great Asiatic Power, and cannot be in- 
different to possible combinations in 
the East. Let us suppose, for the 
sake of the argument, that Japan had 
made an alliance with Russia after the 
war. Even Mr. Courtney, with all his 
love of isolation, would hardly say 
that such an event did not concern 
the rulers of India. England and 
Japan between them can control the 
destinies of Asia. The proper test of 
the Japanese alliance was, I think, 
suggested by Mr. Haldane at Had- 
dington last month. Does it, or does 
it not, make for peace? It is purely 
defensive in its scope. So far from 
irritating Russia, it has already drawn 
from influential newspapers at St. Pe- 
tersburg proposals for an Anglo-Rus- 
sian understanding. An invasion of 
India may not have been very prob- 
able before. It is practically impossi- 
ble now. Why should the friends of 
peace, men who detest, as I do, the un- 
English word prestige, object on the 
score of wounded dignity to such a 
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result as that? The remarkable dis- 
closures alleged to have been made 
by M. Deleassé are certainly more 
favorable to Mr. Courtney’s view. 
They would have attracted less notice 
in September. In October the faculty 
of invention has usually subsided, and 
people are less inclined to believe that 
Lord Landsdowne told M. Delcassé 
how many troops England would send 
to Schleswig-Holstein if Germany were 
attacked by France. As many as she 
sent in 1864, when Denmark, which 
then owned Schleswig-Holstein, was 
attacked by Germany. 

It is not, however, with Mr. Court- 
ney that I want to argue. He disap- 
proves of both treaties on their merits 
and, like an honest man, he says so. 
The Liberal leaders do not all agree 
with him. Mr. Asquith has expressed 
an opposite opinion, as well as Sir Ed- 
ward Grey. Sir Robert Reid, on the 
other hand, depreciates the Alliance, 
and Liberal newspapers suggest that 
England might take a leading part in 
reconciling Germany with France. 
Continental readers draw the infer- 
ence that a Liberal Administration 
would be less friendly than Mr. Bal- 
four’s, both to France and to Japan. 
As almost everyone believes, rightly 
or wrongly, that a Liberal Adminstra- 
tion will come into office within a year, 
both alliance and understanding are 
regarded as insecure. That this opin- 
ion is unfavorable to British interests 
scarcely requires proof. It is true that 
the treaty with Japan has been made 
for ten years. But there are two ways 
of carrying a treaty out, and to enforce 
it against an unwilling Government is 
almost impossible. As for France, the 
whole arrangement depends upon the 
spirit which French and English states- 
men show to each other. The only 
English statesman besides Mr. Court- 
ney who has denounced the Treaty 
with France is Lord Rosebery. But 
Lord Rosebery, if I understand him, 


now recognizes it as an accomplished 
fact, and is disposed to make the best 
of it accordingly. If every Liberal did 
the same, both in regard to France and 
in regard to Japan, it would be better 
for the Liberal party, and for the na- 
tion as a whole. No useful purpose is 
ever gained in politics by carping and 
eavilling. If these treaties are bad, 
they should be denounced, I mean in 
the popular sense of the word. If, on 
the other hand, they are good, they 
should be upheld, and their authors 
should get the credit of them. They do 
in fact carry out Liberal policy. There 
was no warmer friend of France than 
Mr. Gladstone, and the first conces- 
sions to Japan were made by Lord 
Rosebery. Lord Landsowne is not 
officially immaculate. He was respon- 
sible for that absurd blunder, the joint 
bombardment of Venezuela, which re- 
called Lord Russell’s unlucky share in 
the French expedition to Mexico. 
Among contemporary Englishmen the 
one thorough-going advocate of friend- 
ship with Germany at all costs is Mr. 
Chamberlain. Is not that enough to 
deter Liberals from displaying so much 
solicitude in pleasing the Emperor Wil- 
liam? Let them never forget that it 
was Mr. Chamberlain who proclaimed 
from the housetop, at the crisis of the 
South Africa war, that Germany, un- 
like France, was a country with which 
we could never quarrel. Mr. Chamber- 
lain may have a good reason for his 
preference. Perhaps it is the German 
tariff. Perhaps it is the Zollverein. 
Or it may be the food of the working 
classes. In France they understand 
liberty, and their protective duties 
are comparatively harmless to them- 
selves, because they do not import 
corn. 

Englishmen, at least Englishmen in 
general, do not want to quarrel with 
Germany. They are not alarmed by 
the revelations of Ignoramus, or the 
musings of Senex, or the mutterings of 
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Anus, or the premature bequest of 
Diplomaticus Jam Rude Donatus to his 
bereaved countrymen. But as a ques- 
tion of common sense and public inter- 
est, they ask themselves what the Ger- 
man Emperor means. His interfer- 
ence in Morocco would not have waited 
for the Anglo-French agreement, if it 
had been primarily directed against 
France. His object, in which he has 
hitherto failed, was to break up that 
agreement, and I can hardly suppose 
that any Liberal wishes to help him. 
England and France standing together 
are at this moment the best security 
for the peace of Europe, and French 
sympathy can only be retained if both 
parties in England show themselves 
equally anxious to retain it. But there 
is one way in which it will not be re- 
tained, and that is by advising France 
to make friends with Germany.  Al- 
though M. Delcassé has gone, and the 
Conference is to be held, the relations 
between the two countries are the re- 
verse of cordial. The English Treaty, 
with all that it implies, is popular in 
France because it tends to preserve 
the European equilibrium, to protect 
the French Republic from “splendid 
isolation.” Russia has for the time 
ceased to count, not so much on ac- 
count of her defeats in battle as be- 
cause the internal condition of the 
country absorbs the energies of the 
Government. The Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy is trembling on the brink of 
dissolution. Italy has been for nearly 
twenty years in close connection with 
Germany. It is natural enough that 
France should seek an ally, and find 
one in her nearest neighbor. Parties 
in France can fight keenly enough 
ubout Disestablishment, or monastic 
orders, or the surveillance of officers. 
About friendship with this country 
they are all agreed, and they cannot 
understand overtures’ to yermany 
which seem inconsistent with it. The 
German Emperor is a man of ideas, 
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and his latest idea is said to be the 
“Anglo-Saxon Peril.”” That means the 
couunon action of the United Kingdom 
and the United States, to which he 
would willingly have opposed a Franco- 
German coalition. The realization of 
this idea has been obviously impeded 
by the French and British Cabinets. 
Lut it is not impossible in itself, and 
it is the natural alternative to the 
Treaty which Lord Lansdowne econ- 
cluded with M. Delcassé. France does 
not wish for isolation. Rather than 
be left alone she might even now turn 
to the restless Potentate at Berlin. 
French statesmen cannot believe in the 
sincerity of English advice to eulti- 
vate Germany. They regard it as a 
symptom of discontent with the Treaty, 
and hence they conclude that Liberals 
would reverse the foreign policy of 
their predecessors. That is a very 
mischievous notion to spread in 
France, and only Liberals can eheek it. 

Setting aside patriotic considerations 
altogether, it is surely bad tactics to 
fight the Government just where the 
Government is strongest. The true 
line to take, if only because it is true, 
would be that Ministers have acted on 
Liberal principles, and followed the ex- 
ample of their forerunners. An aili- 
nnee with Germany would have been a 
very different affair. The late Lord 
Salisbury’s pet nostrum was to settle 
things with Bismarck, and it resulted 
in Bismarck settling things without 
him. Mr. Chamberlain is still more 
Teutonic, and his foreign policy is as 
antediluvian as his political economy. 
Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne have 
had the good sense to drop these 
delusions in favor of Mr. Gladstone's 
preference for France and Lord Rose-+ 
bery’s preference for Japan. It wouhkl 
indeed be unwise for Liberals to with; 
hold .a welcome from the repentant 
prodigals. If Japan had made a Treaty 
with Russia after the war, the situ: 
ation .on the north-west frontier of by, 
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dia would have been more splendid 
than satisfactory. It is, I suppose, 
splendid’ isolation when Mr. Arnold- 
Forster congratulates the country 
upon having, if not an army, at least 
a Secrétary for War. It may be splen- 
did,’ but’ it ‘is not business. Lord 
Lansdowne, who had been supine 
enough at the War Office, saw his op- 
portunity ‘and took it. To admit or 
imply that a Liberal Minister would 
have been less prompt and sagacious 
is the‘ height of unwisdom. Japan is 
everything that Mr. Chamberlain most 
detests. - ‘Her commercial policy, 
whith has made her rich, is the baldest 
Cobiienism.‘ Free Trade with British 
India ‘in rice and cottow is her salva- 
tion. ‘It’ is her own interests, there- 
fore,’ that slie covenants in the Treaty 
to pitotecr, for she could have no such 
freedom’ of intercourse with a Russian 
possession. Russian finance must be 
the envy und despair of the Tariff Re- 
form League. The Russian tariff is 
the niost scientific in the world, and 
must be admired by all who think that 
taxés’ are’ good things in themselves. 
Any attempt to touch Free Trade in 
India,’ which will for the next five 
years ‘have a Protectionist Viceroy, 
would be fatal to the Japanese alli- 
ancé, as well as to the prosperity of 
India‘herself: I can imagine a Tariff 
Reformer objecting to the Treaty, es- 
pecfally as it will allow foreigners to 
tradé in China. Liberals ought to wel- 
comé it;'for they would have made it 
theiuselves. 

The case ‘forthe Liberal party can be 
best’ put in’ a shape not injurious but 
beneticial‘to the interests of the coun- 
try ay a whole. “You have succeeded,” 
they ‘can say to the Government, “in 
the latést phases of’ your foreign pol- 
icy, beéusé you have adopted our prin- 
ciplés.'*’ You''falled in earlier efforts, 
as you hive failed all along in legisla- 
tion ‘and ‘in your economic programme, 
becditsé there you adopted your own.” 


[It was only after they had broken 
down with Germany that the Govern- 
meut tried France, and it is in Ger- 
many that their proposed Zollverein 
was made. They might never have 
thought of Japan if Lord Rosebery had 
not given them a lead. Liberal Japan 
and Republican France are better al- 
lies than Germany or Russia for an 
England becoming more and more 
Liberal every day. Not that any Lib- 
eral wishes to quarrel with either Ger- 
many or Russia. On the contrary, the 
Japanese alliance has made it less diffi- 
cult to be on good terms with Russia 
in Asia, and Germany will not seek to 
disturb, because it will not be her in- 
terest to shake, an Anglo-French agree- 
ment which has once been firmly es- 
tublished. Throughout the  negotia- 
tions between France and Germany 
about Morocco, the British Cabinet, 
without directly interfering, made it 
plain that they would support France 
in any event. They would go into a 
conference if France did; otherwise not. 
A Liberal Minister would have said so 
too. Lord Salisbury, with the best in- 
tentions, tried the plan of surrender to 
Germany, but it did not succeed, and 
no Liberal can wish to repeat it. The 
German Emperor has always been his 
own Foreign Minister. He took the 
first opportunity to get rid of Bis- 
marck, and his subsequent efforts at 
diplomacy have been about equally 
wise. He is now trying to rival the 
British fleet, and that will take him a 
considerable time. The British fleet is 
the greatest safeguard for Continental 
peace ever yet devised. It was ten 
years from Trafalgar to Waterloo. 
But of the two battles Trafalgar was _ 
the more decisive. In spite of Auster- 
litz, it was Nelson who gave Napoleon 
the first mortal blow, and taught him 
the lesson that the one irretrievable 
mistake of his career had been not to 
make terms with England. That the 
centenary of Trafalgar should have 
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found a number of representative 
Frenchmen the honored guests of the 
King and the English capital is an in- 
structive and felicitous coincidence. 
Liberals who revere the memory of 
Fox may recollect his sympathy with 
the French Revolution, and his resist- 
anee to the French war before Napo- 
leon had made peace impossible. It is 
a more practical reflection that a dis- 
pute between England and France in 
1793 was not finally determined till 
1815. If the entente cordiale holds out 
till 1927, both countries will have 
shown that they know what use to 
make of a precedent. 

Liberals are sometimes accused of 
having no foreign policy at all. The 
anecusation does not come from very 
intelligent persons, and it sometimes 
takes forms of ludicrous extravagance. 
When, for example, a Cabinet Minis- 
ter convicted of departmental ineffi- 
ciency blurts out on a platform that 
his critics are the friends of the ene- 
mies of their country, his colleagues 
sneer, his opponents smile, and no 
harm is done to anything more valu- 
able than his own reputation. At the 
same time, it is not wise for leading 
Liberals to avoid the subject, and thus 
give a handle to the other side. They 
forego the legitimate advantage of re- 
claiming, like Moliére, their own prop- 
erty where they find it. The German- 
izing policy which prevailed in the 
Cabinet while Mr. Chamberlain sat 
there is not Liberal, and did nothing 
but harm. Happily it has been re- 
pudiated by its own authors, and thus 
excluded from the region of party. Mr. 
Chamberlain once kindly offered to 
teach the French manners. But a 
sense of humor was never his strong 
point, and he is no longer in a position 
to speak with official authority. 
French and English Liberals have a 
common enemy in priestcraft. With 


them it shows itself in monastic or- 
ders. Here we find it in denomina- 
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tional schools. Next to India, Egypt 
is by far the most splendid, really - 
splendid, instance of British adminis- 
tration. Its success is due to a Liberal, 
Lord Cromer, and France has with 
characteristic generosity acknowledged ‘ 
British rights in Egypt. Lord Lans- 
downe is now endeavoring, perhaps 
with insufficient zeal, but certainly in 
good faith, to free Macedonia from 
the tyranny of the Porte. In that Lib- 
eral policy, which Mr. Bryce and other 
Liberals have never ceased to press 
upon him, he has no warmer supporter 
than France. If there be an obstacle 
to the concerted action of the Powers 
against Turkey, it is Germany. When 
Mr. Gladstone denounced the fore!gn 
policy of Lord Beaconsfield in Midlo- 
thian, he laid down positive and defi- 
nite principles of his own. Whether 
he always adhered to them in office is 
another question. Lord Salisbury 
never attempted to revive the projects 
of his departed chief. I do not believe 
that there is anything in the new for- 
eign policy of the Government of which 
Mr. Gladstone, if he were alive, would 
disapprove. It was the habit of that 
illustrious man, whose example may 
still be followed by some Liberals, to 
support in foreign affairs the Govern- 
ment of the day, unless there were be- 
tween them and him some broad differ- 
ence of moral or political principle. 
Of Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy in 
1887, when the Triple Alliance was first 
formed, he expressed definite and em- 
phatic approbation. As things have 
turned out, both Lord Salisbury and 
he may be thought to have erred in 
foresight. Humanum est errare. But 
politicians who find fault with the 
adoption of their own principles by 
their opponents show a more than hu- 
man propensity to error. Of one thing 
we may be quite sure. If they get 
the chance, Mr. Balfour and Lord 
Lansdowne, the only members of the 
Cabinet who count, will make the 
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most of their foreign policy. They 
would be great fools if they did not. 
They will, however, produce little im- 
pression upon most electors, unless the 
Liberal leaders play into their hands. 
If Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and 
Mr. Asquith say plainly that they 
have always been in favor of acting 
with France in the West and with 
Japan in the East, like Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Rosebery, foreign policy will 
at once be removed from the contest, 
and the majority against dear food will 
be overwhelming. Otherwise many 
voters may be drawn into the Minis- 
terial camp by a plausible cry that the 
“other fellows” are parochial, and have 
no foreign policy of their own. As a 
matter of fact, they had a foreign policy 
of their own, and its appropriation by 
Lord Lansdowne is the sincerest form 
of flattery. But there seem to be some 
Liberals who would go in for Protec- 
tion if Mr. Balfour went in for Free 
Trade. 

A “champion hustler’ who boasts of 
being “in the know” is reported to 
have said that the Government “would 
romp in at the polls by running the 
Colonies for all they were worth.” 
The development of exuberant patri- 
otism thus indicated ‘is, I conceive, 
somewhat as follows. A Colonial Con- 
ference will be summoned early next 
year in the ordinary course. Some Co- 
lonial delegate will propose a prefer- 
ential tariff for the British Empire un- 
der which protective, if not prohibitory, 
duties would be laid upon foreign 
goods. The Colonial Secretary, duly 
coached, will reply that nothing would 
give him greater pleasure than to pro- 
pose such an arrangement, but that 
there are in Parliament noxious ani- 
mals called Free Traders, of whom 
only a General Election can get rid. 
Now that the gaff has been blown the 
plant will very likely not bloom. The 


Colonies have no great wish to take a 
part in 


the party politics of the 
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Mother Country, even to play the game 
of such a Government as this. Still, it 
is as well to be prepared. If Liberals 
are denounced as enemies of the Em- 
pire, and all the rest of it, they will 
have to take up the ckhullenge, and 
point out who the real enemies of the 
Empire are. No aspect of the fiscal 
question can be blinked. That makes 
it all the more important that irrele- 
vant topics should be cleared out of 
the way. A Liberal cannot be ex- 
pected to praise the foreign policy of 
the present Government as a whole. 
If he did, he would be expressing his 
belief in contradictories and setting up 
for a theologian. Let him say what 
he likes about Venezuela, or about the 
more recent and burning question of 
Chinese labor. But there are members 
of Parliament, and even editors of 
newspapers, who fail to perceive that 
in the case of France and in the case 
o:- Japan a fresh policy has been 
adopted which is first pacific and sec- 
ondly Liberal. The striking victory of 
the Liberal candidate for Barkston 
Ash, which would by itself be signifi- 
cant, and as the culmination of a se- 
ries is unmistakable, increases the re- 
sponsibility of the Opposition. It im- 
plies, among other things, that electors 
draw no distinction between the fiscal 
policy of Mr. Balfour and the fiscal 
policy of Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. An- 
drews, who was returned, is the first 
Liberal member for the constituency, 
which was created by the Redistribu- 
tion Act twenty years ago. He was 
for ree Trade pure and simple, “with- 
out frills and furbelows,” as he put it. 
Mr. Lane-Fox, the popular Master of 
Hounds whom he defeated, craned at 
the gaps. He would, and he wouldn't. 
He would “retaliate” without taxing 
food or raw material, which is like 
threatening to knock a man down with 
your hands tied behind you. So far 
as the numbers and the other features 
of an election show, his caution did 

















him neither good nor harm. The ma- 
jority, duly instructed by the Free 
Trade League, took the sensible view 
that, though there might be many kinds 
of Protection, there was only one kind 
of Free Trade, and they would stick to 
it. That is a plain, straightforward 
issue, which the people must decide. 
Sir Edward Grey raised another at 
Manchester when he declared, fervent 
advocate of the South African War as 
he was, that a Liberal Government 
would sanction no more contracts for 
Chinese labor in the Transvaal. At 
the same time he gave his adhesion 
both to the Japanese alliance and to 
the Anglo-French understanding. But 
in this direction he might have gone 
a little further. He spoke as if he 
could not help acknowledging that the 
Government were right. Surely it is 
his Majesty’s Ministers who have ac- 
knowledged that the Liberals were 
right. It is hardly possible to imagine 
a more complete reversal of their old 
policy than these two treaties involve. 
If anyone wishes to realize the extent 
of it, let him turn, as a matter of curi- 
osity, to Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at 
Leicester in November 1899, when he 
was Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, and must be assumed to have 
expressed the opinion of Lord Salis- 
bury’s Cabinet. Ten years before, 
when the Conservative Government of 
the day, Lord Salisbury’s Government, 
refused to take part in celebrating the 
centenary of French Republicanism, 
Mr. Gladstone attended a public din- 
ner in Paris, and roused extraordinary 
enthusiasm, which had nothing to do 
with his accent or his idiom, by a sym- 
pathetic speech in French. He had 
done his best, he and Lord Granville, 
to act with France in Egypt. Minis- 
ters pride themselves, not unjustly, 
upon having secured British predomi- 
nance in that part of the Sultan’s do- 
minions, thus carrying out the truly 
British policy of dismembering the 
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But who first occu- 
Who 
tried in 1887 to get out of Egypt? 


Turkish Empire. 
pied Egypt? Mr. Gladstone. 


Lord Salisbury. Was it a Conserva- 
tive Government that used force rather 
than evacuate Egypt in 1892? It was 
not. Only ignorance or impudence can 
assert that Liberal statesmen have 
been careless of British interests 
abroad, or slow to assert them by all 
means consistent with justice and 
honor. Hitherto the chief obstacle to 
continuity in the administration of for- 
eign affairs has been the “harebrained 
chatter of irresponsible frivolity” 
which, in the lack of sense, knowledge, 
and ideas, seeks to supply their place 
by the formula that political opponents 
are the enemies of England. Happily 
this random rubbish is now recognized 
as the stammering excuse of conscious 
ineptitude, which has no other mean- 
ing than an admission of failure. 
Liberals can only be injured by 
themselves. What other people say of 
them no longer matters. If by-elec- 
tions mean anything at all, they have 
a steady, solid majority in Great Brit- 
ain. It is altogether unsafe to rely 
upon “the swing of the pendulum.” 
The doctrine which that phrase em- 
bodies is a fallacy of imperfect obser- 
vation, drawn chiefly if not entirely 
from the years 1868, 1874, and 1880. 
If the clerical Education Act of 1902 
had not been passed, and if Mr. Cham- 
berlain had not attacked Free Trade, 
I doubt very much whether there 
would be a Liberal majority. The re- 
sults of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy in 
South Africa may not be all that its 
champions expected. But many of its 
champions were Liberals, and they 
would be in a difficult position if they 
had no other battleground. With Free 
Trade and unsectarian education the 
Liberal party has not only come to- 
gether again, but drawn many recruits 
from the outside. There are also 
plenty of social reforms to be under- 
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taken, and Ireland cannot be neglected, 
though I must not embark upon the 
Irish question here. Liberals can af- 
ford to be magnanimous, especially 
when magnanimity is also prudence. 
That incompetence in high places has 
much to do with the unpopularity of 
the Government is plain. Some of 
Mr. Balfour’s assistants at five thou- 
sand a year would find it difficult to 
earn thirty shillings a week in any 
employment except  statesmanship. 
But criticism is all the more effective 
for not being indiscriminate, and Lord 
Lansdowne’s political opponents may 
well acknowledge that he has done 
much, while advancing British inter- 
ests, to promote the cause of peace. 
When Lord Rosebery first became 
Foreign Secretary in 1886, he an- 
nounced at once his adhesion to his 
predecessor’s policy in preventing an 
attack upon Turkey by Greece. Lord 
Salisbury returned to office so soon 
that no breach of continuity could well 
occur, and, as a matter of fact, for- 
eign affairs did not again sharply di- 
vide public opinion till 1899. Even 
the policy which led to the South Afri- 
can War and the annexation of the 
Republics did not so much separate 
parties as cut athwart them, and at 
the General Election of 1900, Liberals 
were in opposite camps. It remains, 
therefore, true that not for a quarter 
of a century has the foreign policy of 
a Government been challenged by a 
united Opposition at the polls. There 
will be po such challenge when 
this Parliament is dissolved. Ministers 
will naturally pose as the authors of a 
brilliant scheme with which their op- 
ponents have no fault to find. That is 
a claim which will get them many 
votes if Liberals meet it by merely 
hinting a doubt and hesitating dislike. 
If they say frankly that the policy is 
their own because it unites Liberal 
Powers for Free Trade and peace, 
they will turn the tables and get 
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the votes themselves. - They will do 
no good by tampering with Mr. 
Chamberlain’s exploded Teutonomania, 
nor will they conciliate Russia by 
throwing cold water on the alliance 
with Japan. False friends are not cov- 
eted by those on the look out for 
friendships. If Russia becomes the 
friend of England, it will be partly be- 
cause England is the friend of France, 
and partly because Prince Lobanoff 
does not care to have the British and 
Japanese navies against him in any 
Eastern combination. For the Russian 
people, Englishmen have nothing but 
sympathy and goodwill. For Czardom 
and its satellites they have the deep- 
est abhorrence. It is the Liberals of 
Russia who desire to promote relations 
with this country, and they were never 
in favor of war with Japan. They 
welcomed the peace, and the alliance, 
because it is in the nature of a guaran- 
tee that the peace will not be broken. 
Their support, the only support worth 
having in Russia, will not be obtained 
by depreciating the treaty with Japan. 
The enthusiastic reception given to Sir 
Gerard Noel and his squadron at Tokio 
shows that the original disappointment 
with the terms is subsiding in Japan, 
and that Great Britain is not regarded 
as having forced them upon the Jap- 


anese Government. One Japanese 
statesman, the Marquis Ito, favors 
treaties with military monarchies 


which do not change their politics after 
elections. He ought to know that 
British friendship for Japan was of 
Liberal origin, and is therefore not in 
the least likely to be diminished when 
the Liberals come into power. The 
late Amir of Afghanistan, Abdur Rah- 
man, dictated a most enrertaining col- 
lection of memoirs, which were pub- 
lished in Europe. Not the least amus- 
ing passage in the book described a 
visit paid to the Amir by Mr. George 
Curzon, now Lord Curzon of Kedleston. 
Abdur Rahman, in the course of con- 














versation, complained that his troops 
had not been protected by England 
when they were attacked by Russians 
at Penjdeh. Mr. Curzon hastened to 
assure his Highness that a Liberal, not 
a Conservative, Government was re- 
sponsible for this grievous neglect. 
His Highness, who had a keen sense 
of humor, laughed heartily and long. 
What on earth was that to him? How 
could he tell what set of British Min- 
isters would be in office when his next 
trouble with Russia occurred? This 
particular Treaty with Japan is for ten 
years certain, and no doubt does 
stretch the treaty-making power of the 
Crown. But no objection was raised 
in Parliament to the Treaty of 1902, 
which this continues and enlarges. 
Germany may have some reason to 
complain of his Majesty’s Government. 
For, although the entente cordiale is not 
directed against her, the policy under- 
lying it entirely reverses what Lord 
Lansdowne inherited from Lord Salis- 
bury. Still, that has nothing to do 
with Liberals and their conduct. 
“Who with repentance is not satisfied 
is not of Heaven or earth.” Lord 
Lansdowne’s foreign policy may be 
inconsistent with Lord Salisbury’s, 
with Mr. Chamberlain’s, with his 
own performances. It is _ Liberal, 
patriotic, pacific, and therefore all Lib- 
erals should support it. By carping at 
it they would only injure their party, 
their country, and themselves. 
Professor Dicey, at the close of his 
most valuable and suggestive lectures 
on Law and Opinion in England, says 
that “the day of small States appears 
to have passed.” “We may regret,” 
he adds, “a fact of which we cannot 
deny the reality.” “Great empires,” he 
adds, “are as much a necessity of our 
time as are huge mercantile com- 
panies.” The learned Professor might 
also have specified gigantic corners in 
wheat. By great, I take it, Mr. Dicey 
means large. For great nations, as 
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Disraeli said, are those which produce 


great men. The inference, rather a 
sweeping one, appears to have been 
suggested by the second annexation of 
the Transvaal. It is not, however, 
new. It was the fixed idea of ..the 
philosophic imperialist Xerxes just be- 
fore the battle of Salamis. Only the 
other day Nicholas the Second was so 
firmly convinced of it that he hesitated 
to make war on Japan, lest he should 
compromise the dignity of his “great” 
Empire by the easiest conquest of so 
small a State. Liberals have never 
been addicted to the sensual idolatry of 
mere size, nor will they subscribe to a 
proposition which, thank God! is as 
false as it is ignoble. They were the 
friends of Greece when it was part of 
Turkey. They were the friends of 
Belgium when it was part of the Neth- 
erlands. They were the friends of 
Italy when Metternich called it a geo- 
graphical expression. They were the 
friends of Japan long before she had 
crushed one of those unwieldy masses 
which look great to the vulgar eye. 
Even as a “going concern,” the Re- 
public of Switzerland would have a 
better quotation than the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire, and Germany. has_ not 
subdued the Hereros by threatening to 
cut off all their heads. Japan is Lib- 
eral in the modern and European sense. 
She may be called great because. she 
has produced great soldiers, and a 
sailor whom history may rank. with 
Nelson. Her statesmen have shown 
that they can look beyond the. present 
moment, and prefer the future .jnter- 
ests of their country to the pleasure of 
humiliating a foe. In Japan there 
were not two opinions about. the late 
war. In Russia all the best opinion 
was against it, and against the stupid 
despotism which made it possible. A 
Liberal and Constitutional Russia, if 
such an idea could be realized, would 
be as friendly to Japan as England is, 
and a more congenial ally of the French 
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Republic than ever Czardom could be. 
Lord Lansdowne was not always a 
Conservative, and it is not for Liberals 
to discourage his return to Liberal 
ways. Before that happy event he 
dragged his country at the heels of the 
German Emperor in a South American 
adventure which only deserves obliv- 
ion. If he has since done exactly 
what Lord Rosebery would have done 
in his place, he merits something 
warmer than sombre acquiescence 
from the party to which he once be- 
longed. Nous revenons toujours a nos 
premicrs amours. From a partnership 
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with Germany for collecting bad debts 
to an assurance that France would be 
protected against German aggression, if 
“unprovoked,” would certainly be a 
wide jump. But there never was a more 
vital “if,” and reckless denunciation 
of Germun policy, in Morocco or else- 
where, is as foolish as the servile flat- 
tery of 1899. The understanding with 
France is directed against no Power 
which does not seek wantonly to dis- 
turb the peace of Europe, and there 
is no object which German statesmen 
more frequently disclaim. 


Herbert Paul. 
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it was before the worst days came 
to our little town, whose cluster of 
tall chimneys points upwards to a som- 
bre sky, beneath fine curves of gray 
northern hills. Ten years ago there 
was still a busy click-clacking of home- 
looms up and down many a steep, nar- 
row street where ever since the sound 
has been growing fainter and fainter— 
like a heart that is ceasing to beat, 
so one cannot but feel as one passes 
through them now. Japanese and Con- 
tinental competition have gradually 
hushed that cheery humming, and the 
people are sighing for Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s millennium, not because they 
trouble over-much about economic the- 
ories and principles, but because it is 
absolutely a matter of life or death to 
one fast-expiring industry. A small 
industry it is, but one which used to 
bring good, clean work under healthy 
conditions for good wages to thousands 
of men and women, many of whom 
eould' work at home as well as in the 
mills, in roomy cottages, whose rent 
would represent an attic or a cellar in 
great cities. Is there a better philan- 
thropy than to provide a community 
with ‘the'means of living cleanly, hon- 
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estly, and comfortably by the fruit of 
their own steady labor? Surely not, 
but when an industry tends towards 
becoming a philanthropic enterprise its 
doom is pronounced, for sufficiently ob- 
vious reasons. Large issues, however, 
do not concern us here, nor would I 
attempt the elegy of quenched fur- 
naces and rusting shuttles, though 
surely these possess a stern poetry of 
their own. I would rather recall mer- 
rier things, and above all certain large- 
hearted hospitalities of a peculiarly 
characteristic kind which marked the 
age of local prosperity and died hard 
with it. 

Entertainments given by the richer 
to the poorer, the landlord to his ten- 
ants, the employer to the employed, are 
common enough everywhere, but it is, 
to say the least, unusual—at any rate 
south of the Trent—for such an invita- 
tion to be returned. This was some- 


times the case, however, in prosperous 
days in the little north country town 
of which I write; and more whole- 
hearted hospitakity it would be difficult 
to find than that of some hundreds of 
working people towards their guests 
To be the principal 


of the evening. 

















guests of such an entertainment was 
indeed no light matter, for the ordinary 
limits of time, physical capacity, and 
similar trifles were swept away by the 
zeal and energy with which the enter- 
tainers devoted themselves to the work 
in hand. 

It was about the New Year (Christ- 
mas is decidedly at a discount in many 
nortnern manufacturing districts) that 
a large card arrived bearing an invita- 
tion to a festal gathering in a big pub- 
lic hall on a certain day. Soon after 
four o'clock accordingly, certain per- 
sons were ushered into a scene of rev- 
elry, where many long tables were 
spread for a substantial feast, and a 
gay multitude of rainbow blouses pre- 
dominated largely over the more sober 
array of the other sex which was even 
then decidedly overmatched in the fac- 
tories where it has now almost entirely 
yielded place tv ours. The heads above 
the blouses have bristled for days and 
nights past with curling-pins, and are 
now borne proudly under the stiffest 
and crinkliest of halos. The usual 
number of babies make themselves 
heard at intervals, and are treated 
alarmingly to snacks of currant bread 
and butter and drinks of tea. 

The whole entertainment moves for- 
ward with that organized and melan- 
choly precision which is so character- 
istic of northern working people. Noth- 
ing has been left to chance and noth- 
ing overlooked, as would be the case 
in any ordinary southern local gather- 
ing. Here an austere efficiency per- 
vades even the entry of the tea-urns, 
immediately after the arrival of the 
guests, and the orderly marshalling of 
the company to many tables proceeds 
without any outward sign of hilarity 
or enthusiasm. It takes long, indeed, 
before the rigid faces relax at all from 
their normal expression of somewhat 
defiant reserve. At one table alone a 
giddier spirit immediately prevails, and 
sounds of unhallowed mirth break upon 
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the rigidity of the atmosphere. It pre- 
sents a curious spectacle. 

Strong and stout, or thin and wrin- 
kled, those gray-haired free-lances, the 
old warpers and winders, have pur- 
sued their invariable holiday practice, 
and have chosen one elderly represen- 
tative of the male sex to grace each 
side of their own special table. The 
amount of attention lavished upon 
those greatly daring individuals might 
have daunted feebler spirits. Still 
powerful elbows emphasize time-hon- 
ored jokes; on each side they are the 
mark for an artillery fire of well-sea- 
soned pleasantries, indulgent gibes, and 
all the rough, homely witticisms of a 
generation which is now, alas! drop- 
ping out fast, and too often ending its 
days in the workhouse, owing to the 
changes which have gradually reduced 
their sphere of labor almost to vanish- 
ing-point. The boisterous spirits of 
this older generation mark a gulf in 
manners between two social epochs. 
The self-contained young people at the 
other tables, still unthawed by tea- 
pots and currant delicacies, look coldly 
upon the revellers who possess so in- 
explicable an _ attraction for their 
guests. The contrast has a deep un- 
derlying significance. It really, I am 
convinced, marks a progress in gentler 
manners and even in higher aspira- 
tions; yet it was impossible not to turn 
with relief from a somewhat chilly 
decorum to the rude Doric mirth of 













































those jovial grandmothers of our supe- - 


rior young women in the rainbow 
blouses. 

Meanwhile tea has drawn to an end. 
Sampson, small of stature, wizened of 
countenance, with beady twinkling 
eyes, is released from the pressure of 
his numerous female admirers on either 
side. Sampson seldom relaxes into a 
smile, but his tongue is admitted to 
be a match even for the ancients of 
days amongst the warpers. Aaron, 
good-humored giant, on the opposite 
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side of the table, the special and cher- 
ished butt for their wit, rises care- 
fully; an unwary movement on his part 
in those cramped quarters might send 
half a dozen of his oppressors flying. 
With the speedy disappearance of ta- 
bles, a rising temperature, and an at- 
mosphere in which fumes of tea, pork 
pies, orange peel, and hot humanity 
strive for the mastery, the chill of eti- 
quette is less sensibly felt; spirits rise, 
and we settle down for the evening's 
entertainment opposite a raised stage 
in quite a hum of general conversation, 
while screws of paper containing 
sweets and other delicacies are brought 
out from the pockets of the younger 
girls and generously passed round. 
The programme is long, very long. 
Whosoever—man or woman—has a 
song, must sing it. “An excellent good 
song—would it were done!” is a senti- 
ment which evidently has a tendency 
to grow general after the first hour or 
two. There are recitations, moreover, 
and here and there an aspiring male, 
discarding song or recitation, delivers 
himself of a speech. Good speeches 
they are for the most part, the aver- 
age of public speaking being very high 
in north country industrial towns, as- 
tonishingly so when compared with the 
inarticulate habit of the daily life. But 
at last the chief performance of the 
evening sets in. Various properties 
are brought in and arranged upon the 
stage—a deal table covered with a blue 
and red cotton cloth, a chair or two, 
a stand with saucepans on one side 
helps to complete the scene; we soon 
realize that we are looking at a farm- 
house kitchen. An original drama is 
now unfolded, its authorship being 


wrapped in mystery. The stout farm- 
er’s wife appears with her fair daugh- 
ter, who is left in charge of the house 
while the mother makes a distant ex- 
pedition to the market in our town. 
She apparently addresses many injunc- 
tions to the maiden, mingled with cer- 
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tain warnings, not immediately com- 
prehensible to the uninitiated specta- 
tor from the south (i.e. south of the 
Trent), but presently to become so. 
As a matter of fact, this conversation 
presents an interesting study in shades 
of local dialect, and of intonation 
which plays so large a part in dialect; 
for the mother speaks with the tongue 
of the farm-folk, a sparse population 
scattered in lonely farms about our 
bleak hills, while the daughter replies 
in the speech of the town mill-hand. 
Now, these people are two distinct spe- 
cies who seldom mingle at all, and 
have but a poor opinion of one an- 
other. An opportunity for such com- 
parison between them is therefore rare 
and difficult to account for here, until 
it is ascertained on inquiry that the 
part of the mother is played by a 
weaver whose tastes led her away 
from her own people in the solitary 
little farm far away in the hills down 
to the sociable warmth and companion- 
ship of the factory, where labor is 
limited to working hours, and the ever- 
lasting requirements of live stock and 
dairy are not perpetually calling 
away youth and age alike from scanty 
rest and rare pleasure. 

On the departure of the admonitory 
mother enter a stalwart young man, 
who instantly proceeds to urge the 
cause of love and deserving poverty in’ 
splendid periods. He is reminded, not 
without agitation, that stern parents 
have forbidden him to aspire to the 
hand of their sole hope and heiress on 
account of his lowly position, and the 
heroine dismisses him from behind her 
handkerchief. The disconsolate woo- 
er’s next proceeding is somewhat mys- 
terious, for instead of retiring by the 
natural exit, he proceeds to fit himself, 
with considerable difficulty, under the 
inadequate table, from whence his ex- 
tremities are plainly visible. Uncon- 
scious of this strange conduct, the her- 
oine turns to the saucepans, and is 

















understood to be preparing the family 
dinner. An amazing person now ap- 
pears upon the scene, a lanky, shuffling 
object with a shock of red hair and a 
startlingly cadaverous countenance. 
He is arrayed—heaven save the mark! 
—in a dress-suit, with a large red silk 
handkerchief protruding from his at- 
tenuated waistcoat; time—before eleven 
o’clock in the morning! The conversa- 
tion which ensues remains—so far as 
his share is concerned—wholly incom- 
prehensible to the guests of the even- 
ing, who puzzle in vain as to what 
variety of speech those atrociously 
mincing, mouthing accents can repre- 
sent, and why so obnoxiously affected 
and high pitched voice should be as- 
sumed and maintained. It soon ap- 
pears, however, from the young lady’s 
growing alarm and indignation, that he 
is delivering himself of nefarious pro- 
posals; his wooing is not pour le bon 
motif, so we learn from the burst of elo- 
quence in which she spurns him with 
sentiments gloriously worthy of the 
humble but virtuous heroine of the le- 
gitimate drama. The climax follows 
swiftly; she points magnificently to the 
door, he stands his ground. A robust 
shriek of alarm brings the discarded 
wooer from his opportune post under 
the table, the villain in the dress-suit 
fares badly, and is given a violent exit; 
the parents return, and the curtain 
is rung down upon appropriate bless- 
ings as the reward of valor and 
virtue. 

Curiosity and bewilderment impel an 
incautious question. A dress-suit is 
doubtless the recognized costume in 
which a villain worthy of the name 
would naturally array himself when 
he gets up in the morning, but what 
can be the meaning of those impossibly 
finicking accents of which only an oc- 
casional word is recognizable? Retribu- 
tion swiftly overtakes the inquirer. 
“What may a’ be? Why a’s the wicked 
duke, and what doost a’ talk—well, 
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well now—same as your own sen’, 0’ 
course!” 

Such was the answer of one of the 
astonished hosts. It was really stag- 
gering! If to see yourself as others 
see you is a shock, it is doubly so to 
hear yourself as others hear you! Not 
even the delicate compliment conveyed 
by ducal association can restore self- 
respect after watching and listening to 
that grotesquely gibbering, mincing 
creature “same as your own sen’!”’ 

The entertainment had not been in 
progress for a good five hours. When 
dancing set in presently the guests of 
the evening withdrew, but not until it 
had been necessary to encourage sev- 
eral still coy and backward gentlemen 
who had begun to gyrate with one an- 
other for lack of courage to approach 
the now laughing and derisive pha- 
lanx of brilliant blouses. The second 
po’ra, however, inaugurated a better 
state of things, and the world bade 
fair to move merrily until midnight. 

The possibility of such an evening, 
the remembrance of its true hospital- 
ity, and of the strenuous effort of those 
factory workers who provided for their 
guests all entertainment of their own, 
wholly free from any roughness in its 
merrymaking, and innocent of all sus- 
picion of coarseness in its mirth, brings 
a regretful pleasure with it. Regret 
for the passing of a fine industry pro- 
ductive of clean and prosperous work- 
ing lives in a healthy country town; 
pleasure that such relations—of which 
this is only one small example—can 


exist in our country between employer ° 


and employed. Long may they con- 
tinue in all our workshops! Our for- 
eign rivals are proving too powerful 
for this particular manufacture, but 
there is a dark and threatening shadow 
drawing more and more closely round 
most continental centres of industry. 
There is talk of Socialism here, and of 
many rights and wrongs, yet with us 
time is bringing its changes gently to 
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pass with no undue haste; but of the 
menace hanging over other countries, 
of disastrous war between classes, of 
real hatred and of bloodshed, what do 
we know? When I remember a visit 
paid to certain sunlit Piedmont work- 
shops and the vision of long rows of 
faces, many of them beautiful with 
the beauty of the Raphael or Luini 
Madonnas, but quickly to be changed 
into the likeness of others, haggard, 
aged, terrible, I turn thankfully to the 
harsher features which look up always 
with a welcome from each loom or 
sewing-machine in our bleak, unlovely 
town. The progress down those Ital- 
ian factory rooms was a revelation; 
the faces that glanced up at our com- 
ing with their taskmaster darkened one 
after the other into scowling resent- 
ment as the shadow of the passing 
group fell upon them—the shadow of 
Cornhill Magazine. 
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hardship, of oppression, of endless sla- 
very for the scanty reward of infinite 
weariness. The reason seemed not far 
to seek, afterwards, when watching 
the payment of the poor wages, and 
listening to all the hard fines and for- 
feits for every small defect and failing 
which yet further ‘diminished them. 
Outside the sunlight of God was rest- 
ing upon a heaven of lake and moun- 
tain, of laden vines and fruitful earth; 
beautiful young faces were passing by 
still unspoiled by that hard youth-de- 
stroying toil within, which reconciled 
English visitors then and for ever to 
the self-respecting conditions of life 
and labor in which our own hard-fea- 
tured, slow-tongued workers earn com- 
parative ease and comfort under the 
gloomy sky of a northern English 
manufacturing district. 
Mabel C. Birchenough. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


There was a tap at the door of Lady 
Mary’s bedroom, and Peter’s voice 
sounded without. 

“Mother, could I speak to you for a 
moment?” 

“Come in,” said Lady Mary’s soft 
voice; and Peter entered and closed 
the door, and crossed to the oriel win- 
dow, where she was sitting at her 
writing-table, before a pile of notes 
and account books. 

Long ago, in Peter’s childhood, she 
had learned to make this bedroom her 
refuge, where she could read or write 
or dream, in silence; away from the 
two old ladies, who seemed to pervade 
all the living-rooms at Barracombe. 
Peter had been accustomed all his life 
to seek his mother here. 


She had chosen the room at her mar- 
riage, and had had an old-fashioned 
paper of bunched rosebuds put up 
there. It was very long and low, and 
looked eastward into the fountain gar- 
den, and over the treetops far away 
to the open country. 

The sisters had thought one of the 
handsome modern rooms of the south 
front would be more suitable for the 
bride, but Lady Mary had her way. 
She preferred the older part of the 
house, and liked the steps down into 
her room, the uneven floor, the low 
ceiling, the quaint window-seats, and 
the powdering closet where she hung 
her dresses. 

The great oriel window formed al- 
most a sitting-room apart. Here was 
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her writing-table, whereon stood now 
a green jar of scented arums and 
trailing white fuchsias. 

A bunch of sweet peas in a corner 
of the window-seat perfumed the 
whole room, already fragrant with pot- 
pourri and lavender. 

A low bookcase was filled with her 
favorite volumes; one shelf with the 
story-books of her childhood, from 
which she had long ago read aloud to 
Peter, on rainy days when he had ex- 
hausted all other kinds of amusement; 
for he had never touched a book if 
he could help it, therein resembling his 
father. 

In the corner next the window stood 
the cot where Peter had slept often as 
a little boy, and which had been play- 
fully designated the hospital, because 
his mother had always carried him 
thither when he was ill. Then she 
had taken him jealously from the care 
of his attendant, and had nursed and 
guarded him herself day and night, 
until even convalescence was a thing 
of the past. She had never suffered 
that little cot to be moved; the white 
coverlet had been made and embroid- 
ered by her own hands. A gaudy ole- 
ograph of a soldier on horseback— 
which little Peter had been fond of, 
und which had been hung up to amuse 
him during one of those childish ill- 
nesses—remained in its place. How of- 
ten had she looked at it through her 
tears when Peter was far away! Be- 
side the cot stood a table with a 
shabby book of devotions, marked by 
a ribbon from which the color had long 
since faded. The book had belonged to 
Lady Mary’s father, young Robbie Se- 
toun, who had become Lord [Ferries 
but one short month before he met 


with a soldier’s death. His daughter 
said her prayers at this little table, and 
had carried thither her agony and peti- 
tions for her boy in his peril, during 
the many, many months of the South 
African War. 
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The morning was brilliant and sunny, 
and the upper casements stood open, to 
let in the fresh autumn air, and the 
song of the robin balancing on a sway- 
ing twig of the ivy climbing the old 


walls. White clouds were blowing 
brightly across a clear, blue sky. 

Lady Mary stretched out her hand 
and pulled a cord, which drew a rosy 
curtain half across the window, and 
shaded the corner where she was sit- 
ting. She looked anxiously and ten- 
derly into Peter’s face; her quick in- 
stinct gathered that something had 
shaken him from his ordinary mood of 
criticism or indifference. 

“Are you come to have a little talk 
with me, my darling,” she said. 

She was afraid to offer the caress she 
longed to bestow. She moved from 
her stiff elbow-chair to the soft cush- 
ions in her favorite corner of the win- 
dow-seat, and held out a timid hand. 
Peter clasped it in his own, threw him- 
self on a stool at her feet, and rested 
his forehead against her knee. 

“I have something to tell you, 
mother, and I am afraid that, when | 
have told you, you will be disap- 
pointed in me; that you will think me 
inconsistent.” 

Her heart beat faster. “Which of us 
is consistent in this world, my darling? 
We all change with circumstances. We 
are often obliged to change, even 
against our wills. Tell me, Peter; I 
shall understand.” 

“There’s not really anything to tell,” 
said Peter, nervously contradicting 
himself, “because nothing is exactly 
settled yet. But I think something 
might be—before very long, if you 
would help me to smooth away some 
of the principal difficulties.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Lady Mary, ventur- 
ing to stroke the closely cropped, black 
head resting against her lap. 

“You know—Sarah—has been teach- 
ing me the new kind of croquet, at 
Hewelscourt, since we came back from 
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Scotland?” he said. “I don’t get on 
so badly, considering.” 

“My poor boy!” ‘ 

“Oh, I was always. rather inclined 
to be left-handed; it comes in usefully 
now,” said Peter, who generally hur- 
ried over any reference to his misfor- 
tune. “Well, this morning, whilst we 
were playing. I asked Sarah, for the 
third time, to—to marry me. The 
third’s the lucky time, isn’t it?” he 
said, with a tremulous laugh, “and— 
and——” 

“She said yes!” 
clasping her hands. 

“She didn’t go so far as that,” said 
Peter, rather reproachfully. His voice 
shook slightly. “But she didn’t say 
no. It’s the first time she hasn't said 
no.” 

“What did she say?’ 
Mary. 

She tried to keep her feelings of in- 
dignation and offence against Sarah 
out of her voice. After all, who was 
Sarah that she should presume to re- 
fuse Peter? Or for the matter of that, 
to accept him? Either course seems 
equally unpardonable at times to moth- 
erly jealousy, and Lady Mary was half 
vexed and half amused to find her- 
self not exempt from this weakness. 

“Impudent little red-headed thing!” 
she said to herself, though she loved 
Sarah dearly, and admired her red hair 
with all her heart. 

“She told me a few of the reasons 
why she—she didn’t want to marry 
me,” said Peter. 

Lady Mary’s dismay was rather too 


cried Lady Mary, 


said Lady 


apparent. “Surely that doesn’t sound 
very hopeful.” 
Peter moved impatiently. “Oh, 


mother, it is always so difficult to 
make you understand.” 

“Is it, indeed?” she said, with a 
faint, pained smile. “I do my best, 
my darling.” 

“Never mind; I suppose women are 


always rather slow of comprehension,” 
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said the young lord of creation—“that 


is, except Sarah. She always under- 
stands. God bless her!” ‘ 

“God bless her, indeed!” said Lady 
Mary, gently, and the tears started to 
her blue eyes, “if she is going to marry 
my boy.” 

Peter repented his crossness. ‘“For- 
give me, mother. I know you mean to 
be kind,” he said. “You will help me, 
won’t you?’ 

“With all my heart,” she said, anx- 
iously; “only tell me how.” . 

“You see, I can’t help feeling.” said 
Peter, bashfuHy, “that she wouldn't 
have told me why she couldn't marry 
me, if she hadn’t thought she might 
bring herself to do it in the end, if I 
got over the difficulties she mentioned. ' 
I've been—hopeful, ever since she re- 
fused that ass of an Avonwick, in 
spite of Lady Tintern. It wants some 
courage to defy Lady Tintern, I can 
tell you, though she’s such a little ob- 
ject to look at. By George! I'd almost: 
rather walk up to a loaded gun than 
face that woman’s tongue. Of course, 
even if my share of the difficulties 
were removed, there’d still be Lady 
Tintern against us. But if Sarah can: 
defy Lady Tintern in one thing. she 
might in another. She’s afraid of 
nobody.” 

“Sarah certainly does not lack cour- 
age,” said Lady Mary, smiling. 

“I never saw anybody like her,” said 
Peter, whose love possessed him, 
mind, body, and soul. “Why, I’ve 
heard her keep a whole roomful of 
people laughing, and every one of 
them as dull as ditch-water till she 
came in. And to see her hold her own 
against men at games—she’s more 
strength in one of her pretty, white 
wrists,” said Peter, looking with an air 
of disparagement at his mother’s slen- 
der, delicate hand, “than you have in 
your whole body, I do believe.” 

“She is splendidly strong,” said Lady 
Mary; “the very personification of 
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youth and health.” She sighed softly. 

“And beauty,” said Peter, excitedly. 
“Don’t leave that out. And a good 
sort, through and through, as even you 
must allow, mother.” 

He spoke as though he suspected ber 
of begrudging his praise of Sarah, and 
she made haste to reply— 

“Indeed, she is a good sort, dear lit- 
tle Sarah.” 

“She is very fond of you,” Peter said, 
in a choking voice. It seemed to him, 
in his infatuation, so touching that 
Sarah should be fond of any one. “She 
was dreadfully afraid of hurting your 
feelings; but yet, as she said, she was 
bound to be frank with me.” 

“Oh, Peter, do tell me what you 
mean. You are keeping me _ on 
thorns,” said Lady Mary. 

She grew red and white by turns. 
Was John’s happiness in sight already, 
as well as Peter's? 

“It’s—it’s most awfully hard to tell 
you,” said Peter. 

He rose, and leant his elbow against 
the stone mullion nearest her, looking 
down anxiously upon her as_ he 
spoke. 

“After all I said to you when we first 
eame home, it’s awfully hard. But 
if you would only understand, you 
could make it all easy enough.” 

“I will—I do understand.” 


But Peter could not make up his 
mind even now to be explicit. 

“You see,” he said, “Sarah is—not 
like other girls.” 

“Of course not,’”’ said his- mother. 

She controlled her impatience, re- 


minding herself that Peter was very 
young, and that he had never been in 
love before. 

“She’s a kind of—of queen,” said 
Peter, dreamily. “I only wish you 
could have seen what it was in 
London.” 

“I can imagine it,” said Lady Mary. 

“No, you couldn't. I hadn’t an idea 
what she would be there, until I went 
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to London and saw for myself,” said 
Peter, who measured everybody’s im- 
agination by his own. 

“You see,” he explained, “my posi- 
tion here, which seems so important to 
you and the other people round here, 
and used to seem so important to me— 


is—just nothing at all compared to 
what has been cast at her feet, as it 
were, over and over again, for her to 
pick up if she chose. And this house,” 
said Peter, glancing round and shaking 
his head—“this house, which seems so 
beautiful to you now it’s all done up, 
if you'd only seen the houses she’s ac- 
customed to staying at. Tintern Cas- 
tle, for instance——” 

“I was born in a greater house than 
Tintern Castle, Peter,” said Lady 
Mary, gently. 

“Oh, of course. I'm saying nothing 
ugainst Ferries,’ said Peter, impa- 
tiently. “But you only lived there as 
a child, A child doesn’t notice.” 

“Some children don't,” said Lady 
Mary, with that faint, wondering smile 
which hid her pain from Veter, and 
would have revealed it so clearly to 
John. 

“It isn’t that Sarah minds this old 
house,” said Peter; “she was saying 
what a pretty room she could make 
of the drawing-room only the other 
day.” 

Lady Mary felt an odd pang at her 
heart. She thought of the trouble 
John had taken to choose the best of 
the water-colors for the rose-tinted 
room—the room he had declared so 
bright and so charming—of the pretty 
curtains and chintzes; and the valu- 
able old china she had collected from 
every part of the house for the 
cabinets. 

“You see, she’s got that sort of thing 
at her fingers’ ends, Lady Tintern be- 
ing such a connoisseur,” said the un- 
conscious Peter. “But she’s so afraid 
of hurting your feelings——” 

“Why should she be?” said Lady 
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Mary, coldly, in spite of herself. “If 
she does not like the drawing-room, 
she can easily alter it.” 

“That’s what I say,” said Peter, with 
a touch of his father’s pomposity. 
“Surely a bride has a right to look 
forward to arranging her home as she 
chooses. And Sarah is mad about old 
French furniture—Louis Seize, I think 
it is—but I know nothing about such 
things. I think a man should leave 
the choice of furniture, and all that, 
to his wife—especially when her taste 
happens to be as good as Sarah’s.” 

“I—I think so too, Peter,” said Lady 
Mary. 

Her thoughts wandered momentarily 
into the past; but his eager tones re- 
called her attention. 

“Then you won’t mind, so far?” said 
Veter, anxiously. 

“I—why should I mind?” said Lady 
Mary, starting. “I believe—I have 
read—that old French furniture is all 
the rage now.” ‘Then she bethought 
herself, and uttered a faint laugh. 
“But I’m afraid your aunts might 
make it a little uncomfortable for her, 
if she—tried to alter anything. I—go 
my own way now, and don’t mind— 
but a young bride—does not always 


like to be found fault with. She 
might find that relations-in-law are 


sometimes—a little trying.” 

Lady Mary felt, as she spoke these 
words, that she was somehow open- 
ing a way for herself as well as for 
Peter. She wondered, with a beating 
heart, whether the moment had come 
in which she ought to tell him—— 

“That’s just it,” said Peter’s voice, 
breaking in on her thoughts. “That’s 
just what Sarah means, and what I 
was trying to lead up to; only I’m no 
diplomatist. But that’s one of the 
greatest objections she has to marry- 
ing me, quite apart from disappoint- 
ing her aunt. I can’t blame Lady Tin- 
tern,” said Peter, with a new and 
strange humility, “for not thinking me 
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good enough for Sarah; and that’s not 
a difficulty J can ever hope to remove. 
Sarah is the one to decide that point. 
But about relations-in-law—it’s what 
I’ve been trying to tell you all this 
He cleared his throat, which 
had grown dry and husky. “She says 
that when she marries she—she in- 
tends to have her house to herself.” 

There was a pause. 

“I see,” said Lady Mary. 

She was silent; not. as Peter thought, 
with mortification; but because she 
could not make up her mind what 
words to choose, in which to tell him 
that it was freedom and happiness he 
was thus offering her with both 
hands; and not, as he thought, loneli- 
ness and disappointment. 

Twice she essayed to speak, and 
failed through sheer embarrassment. 
The second time Peter lifted her hand 
to his lips. She felt through all her 
consciousness the shy remorse which 
prompted that rare caress. 

“The—the Dower House,” faltered 
Peter, “is only a few yards away.” 

A sudden desire to laugh aloud seized 
Lady Mary. His former words re- 
turned upon her memory. 

“It’s—it’s rather damp, isn’t it?’ she 
said, in a shaking voice. 

He looked into her face, and did not 
understand the brightness of the smile 
that was shining through her tears. 

“But it’s very picturesque,” said Pe- 
ter, “and—and roomy. You and my 
nunts would be quite snug there; and 
it could be very prettily decorated, 
Sarah says.” 

“Perhaps Sarah would advise us on 
the subject?” said Lady Mary, unable 
to resist this thrust. 

“I’m sure she’d be delighted,” said 
Peter, simply. 

Lady Mary fell back on her cush- 
ions and laughed helplessly, almost 
hysterically. 

“I don’t see why you should laugh,” 
said Peter, in a rather sore tone. “I 


time.” 























don’t know how it is. but I never can 
understand you, mother.” 

“IT see you can’t. Never mind, Pe- 
ter,” said Lady Mary. She sat up, and 
lifted her pretty hands to smooth the 
soft waves of her brown hair. “So 
I’m to settle down happily in my 
Dower House, and take your aunts to 
live with me?’ 

“Why, you see,” said Peter, 
eouldn’t very well let the poor old 
things wander away alone into the 
world, could we?” 

“I think,” said Lady Mary, slowly, 
“that they can take care of themselves. 
And it is just possible that they 
may have foreseen—your change of 
intentions.” 

“Women can never take care of 
themselves,” said Peter. “And how 
ean they have foreseen? I had no 
idea myself of this happening. But 
they would be perfectly happy in the 
Dower House; it is close by, and I 
could see them very often. It wouldn't 
be like leaving Barracombe.” 

“Yes, I think they could be happy 
there.” said Lady Mary. She felt that 
the moment had come at last. Her 
heart beat thickly, and her color came 
and went. “But if they were happily 
settled at the Dower House,” she said 
slowly, for her agitation was making 
her breathless, and she did not want 
Peter to notice it, “—I would willingly 
give it up to them altogether. It could 
not matter whether J were there or 
not. Though they are old, they are 
perfectly able to look after themselves 
—and other people; and if they were 
not, they would not like me to take 
eare of them. They have their own 
servants and Mrs. Ash. And they 
have never liked me, Peter, . though 
we have lived together so many 
years.” 

“That is nonsense,” said Peter, very 
calmly; “and if they don’t want you 
there, mother, J do. Of course you 
must live at the Dower House; my fa- 
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ther left it to you. And I shall want 
you more than ever now.” 

“I don’t see how,” said Lady Mary. 

“Why, we—Sarah and I,” said Peter, 
lingering fondly over the words which 
linked that beloved name with his own, 
“if we ever—if it ever came off—we 
shall naturally be away from home a 
good deal. I couldn’t ask Sarah to tie 
herself down to this dull old place, 
could I?” 

“I suppose not,” said Lady Mary. 

“She’s accustomed to going about the 
world a good deal,” said Peter. 

“No doubt.” 

“Even J,” said Peter, turning a 
flushed face towards his mother—“I am 
too young, as Sarah says—and I feel it 
myself since I have seen something 
of the life she lives—to become a com- 
plete fixture, like my father was. It’s 
—it’s, as Sarah says—it’s narrowing. 
I can see the effects of it upon you 
all,” said Peter, calmly, “when I come 
back here.” 

He could not fathom the wistfulness 
which clouded the blue eyes she lifted 
to his face. 

“It is very narrowing,” 
humbly. 

“One may devote one’s self to one’s 
duties as a landed proprietor,” said 
Peter, with another recurrence of pom- 
posity, “and yet see something of one’s 
fellowmen.” 

He replaced the eyeglass, and walked 
up and down the room for a few mo- 
ments, as though he were pacing a 
quarter-deck. He looked very tall, and 
very, very slight and thin; older than 
his years, tanned and dried by the 
African sun, which had enhanced his 
natural darkness. Though he spoke as 
a boy, he looked like a man. His 
mother’s heart yearned. over him. 

Peter had taken his lack of percep- 
tion with him into the heart of South 
Africa, and brought it back intact. Be- 
cause his body had travelled many hun- 
dreds of miles over land and sea, he 
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believed that his mind had opened in 
proportion to the distance covered. He 
knew’ that men and women of action 
pick-up’ knowledge of the world with- 
out; pausing on their busy way; but 
he did not know that it is to the silent, 
the sorrowful, and the solitary—to 
those: who have time to listen—that 
God reveals the secrets of life. 

She said to herself that everything 
about him was dear to her; his gray 
eyes, that never saw below the sur- 
face of ‘things; his thin, brown face; 
his youthful affectation; the strange, 
hew -growth which shaded his long 
upper lip, and softened the plainness 
of. the Crewys physiognomy, which 
Peter: would not have exchanged for 
the: handsomest set of Greek features 
ever imagined by a _ sculptor. Even 
for his faults Lady Mary had a tender 
toleration; for Peter would not have 
been Peter without them. 

“It would not be fair on Sarah, know- 
ing all London—worth knowing—as she 
does,”’ said Peter, with pardonable ex- 
aggeration, “to rob her of the season 
altogether. We shall go up regularly. 
every year, if—if she marries me. Of 
that I am determined, and so’’—inci- 
dentally—“‘is she.” 

“Nothing could be nicer,” said Lady 
Mary, ‘heartily enough to satisfy even 
Peter. 

He spoke with more warmth and 
naturalness. “She likes to go abroad, 
mother, too, now and then,” he said. 

“That would be delightful,” said 
Lady Mary, eagerly. Her blue eyes 
sparkled: ‘Her interest and enthusiasm 
were easily roused, after all; and 
surely these new ideas would make it 
much easier to tell Peter. “Oh, Peter!” 
she said, clasping her hands, ‘“Paris— 
Rome—Switzerland!” 

‘Wherever Sarah fancies,” said Pe- 
ter, magnanimously. “I can’t say I 
care much. All I am thinking of is— 
being with ‘her. It doesn’t matter 
where, so long as she is pleased. What 
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does anything matter,” he said, and 
his dark face softened as she had never 
seen it soften yet, “so long as one is 
with the companion one loves best in 
the world?” 

“It would be—Paradise,” said Lady 
Mary, in a low voice; and she thought 
to herself resolutely, “I will tell him 
now.” 

Peter ceased his walk, and came 
close to her and took her hand. The 
emotion had not altogether died out of 
his voice and face. 

“But you are not to think, mother, 
that I shall ever again be the selfish 
boy I used to be—the boy who didn’t 
value your love and devotion.” 

“No, dear, no,” she answered, with 
wet eyes; “I will never think so. We 
can love each other just the same, per- 
haps even better, even though—— Oh, 
Peter——” 

But Peter was in no mind to brook 
interruption. He was burning to pour 
out his plans for her future, and his 
own. 

“Wherever we may go, and whatever 
we may be doing,” he said emotionally, 
“it will be a joy and a comfort to me 
to know that my dear old mother is 
always here. Taking care of the place 
and looking after the people, and wait- 
ing always to welcome me, with her 
old sweet smile on her dear old 
face.” 

Peter was not often moved to such 
enthusiasm, and he was almost over- 
come by his own eloquence in describ- 
ing this beautiful picture. 

Lady Mary was likewise overcome. 
She sank back once more in her cush- 
ioned corner, looking at him with a 
blank dismay that could not escape 
even his dull observation. How im- 
possible it was to tell Peter, after all! 
How impossible he always made it! 

“I know you must feel it just at 
first,” he said anxiously; “but you— 
you can’t expect to keep me all to 
yourself for ever.” 























She shook her head, and tried to 
sinile. 

He grew a little impatient. “After 
all,” he said, “‘you must be reasonable, 
mother. Every one has to live his 
own life.” 

Then Lady Mary found words. A 
sudden rush of indignation—the pent- 
up feelings of years—brought the scar- 
let blood to her cheeks and the fire to 
her gentle, blue eyes. 

“Every one—but me,” she said, trem- 
bling violentiy. 

“You!” said Peter, astonished. 

She clasped her hands against her 
bosom to still the panting and throb- 
bing that, it seemed to her, must be 
evident outwardly, so strong was the 
emotion that shook her fragile form. 

“Every one—but me,” she _ said. 
“Does it never—strike you—Peter— 
that I, too, would like to live before 
I die? Whilst you are living your 
own life, why shouldn’t I be living 
mine? Why shouldn’t J go to London, 
and to Paris, and to Rome, and to 
Switzerland, or wherever I choose, 
now that you—you—have set me free?” 

“Mother,” said Peter, aghast, “are 
you gone mad?” 

“Perhaps I am a little mad,” said 
poor Lady Mary. “People go mad 
sometimes, who have been too long— 
in prison—they say.” Then she saw 
his real alarm, and laughed till she 
cried. “I am not really mad,” she said. 
“Do not be frightened, Peter. I—I 
was only joking.” 

“It is enough to frighten anybody 
when you go on like that,” said Peter, 
relieved, but angry. “Talking of 
prison, and rushing about all over the 
world—I see no joke in that.” 

“Why should I be the only one who 
must not rush all over the world?” said 
Lady Mary. 

“You must know perfectly well it 
would be preposterous,” said Peter, 
sullenly, “to break up all your habits, 
and leave Barracombe and—and all of 
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us—and start a fresh life—at your age. 
And if this is how you mock at me 
and all my plans, I’m sorry I ever 
took you into my confidence at all. I 
might have known I should repent it,” 
he said; and a sob of angry resentment 
broke his voice. 

“Indeed, I am not mocking at you, 
Peter,” she said, sorely repentant and 
ashamed of her outburst. “Forgive 
me, darling! I see it was—not the 
moment. You do not understand. 
You are thinking only of Sarah, as is 
natural just now. It was not the mo- 
ment for me to be talking of myself.” 

“You never used to be selfish,” said 
Peter, thawing somewhat, as she threw 
her arms about him, and rested her 
head against his shoulder. 

She laughed rather sadly. “But per- 
haps I am growing selfish—in my old 
age?” said Peter’s mother. 


Later, Lady Mary sought John 
Crewys in the smoking-room. He 
sprang up, smiled at her, and held out 
his hand. 

“So Peter has been confiding his 
schemes to you?” 

“How did you know?” 

“T only guessed. When a man seeks 
a téte-d-téte so earnestly, it is generally 


to talk about himself. Did_ the 
schemes include—Sarah?’ 
“They include Sarah—marriage— 


travelling — London — change of every 
kind.” 

“Already!” cried John, “Bravo, Pe- 
ter! and hurray for one and twenty. 
And you are free!” 

“Oh, no; I am not to be free.” 

“What! Do his schemes 
you?” 

“Not altogether.” 

“That is surely illogical, if yours are 
to include him?” 

She smiled faintly. “I am to be al- 
ways here, to look after the place 
when he and Sarah are travelling or in 
London. I am to live with his aunts. 


include 
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He wants to be able to think of me 
as always waiting here to welcome 
him home, as—as I have been all his 
life. Not actually in this house, 
because — Sarah — my littie Sarah — 


wouldn’t like that, it seems; but in 
the Dower House, close by.” 
“I see,” said John. “How delight- 


fully ingenuous, and how pleasingly 
unselfish a very young man can some- 
times be!” 

“Ah! don’t laugh at me, John,” she 
said tremulously. “Indeed, just now, 
I cannot bear it.” 

“Laugh at you, my queen—my saint! 
How little you know me!” said John, 
tenderly. “It was at Peter that I was 
presuming to smile.” 

“Is it a laughing matter?’ she said 
wistfully. 

“I think it will be, Mary.” 

“I tried so hard to tell him,” said 
Lady Mary, “but I couldn’t. Somehow 
he made it impossible. He looks 
upon me as quite, quite old.” 

John laughed outright. A laugh that 
rang true even to Lady Mary’s sensi- 
tive perceptions. 

“But didn’t you look upon everybody 
over thirty as quite old when you were 
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one and twenty? I’m sure I did.” 

“Perhaps. But yet—I don’t know. 
I am his mother. It is natural he 
should feel so. He made me realize 
how preposterous it was for me, the 
mother of a grown-up son, to be think- 
ing selfishly of my own happiness, as 
though I were a young, fresh girl just 
starting life.’’ 

“I had hoped,” said John, quietly, 
“that you might be thinking a little of 
my happiness too.” 

“Oh, John! But your happiness and 
mine seemed all the same thing,” she 
said ingenuously. “Yet he thinks of 
my life as finished; and I was thinking 
of it as though it were beginning all 
over again. He made me feel so 
ashamed, so conscience-stricken.” She 
hid her face in her hands. “How 
could I tell him?” 

“I think,” said John, “that the time 
has come when he must be told. I 
meant to put it off until he attained 
his majority; but since he has broached 
the subject of your leaving this house 
himself, he has given us the best op- 
portunity possible. And I also think— 
that the telling had better be left to 
me.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Out on the wastes of the Never, Never, 
That’s where the dead men lie; 
That’s where the heat waves dance 
for ever, 
That’s where the dead men lie; 
That’s where the earth’s loved sons 
are keeping 
Endless tryst; not the west wind, 
sweeping 
Feverish opinions, 
sleeping— 
Out where the dead men lie. 


ean wake their 


A misguided young Scot, at the 


commencement of the seven years’ 
drought, came to a North Queensland 
sheep station in search of a fortune. 
Shortly after his arrival he announced 
to the station manager his intention 
of returning to his native land. ‘The 
country, he said, in awestruck tones. 
was “too vast.” The reason does not 
at first sight seem conclusive, but 
anyone who has been on the great 
western plains, and has his faculty of 
imagination sufficiently developed to 























project the hot dusty landscape, with 
its brown grass and dancing mirage, 
for hundreds of miles on every side; 
who has realized that the plains are 
flanked by yet wider wastes of forest, 
where great gaunt gums cast their 
secant shade upon the tussocky earth, 
and where an undergrowth is formed 
of trees in various stages of adoles- 
cence, can sympathize with the young 
Scot. For days and weeks it is pos- 
sible to ride, and see, as through a 
kaleidoscope, bush, plain, and sandy 
creek, in ever-changing sameness. 
Queensland is indeed vast, with a 
vastness that impresses, and at times 
appals, the imagination. 

Even to well-informed people North 
Queensland is little more than a 
name, while a large number in Aus- 
tralia regard it as the “Never Never” 
of the Blacks—a land where there is 
little water and less life, where the 
over-brave sleep in the sun by the 
side of their skeleton horses, and 
where the basaltic rocks and stunted 
bush are interspersed with spinifex 
and sand. Neither in England nor in 
Australia does North Queensland re- 
ceive the attention it merits, for it is 
so rich in mineral wealth, and posses- 
ses a soil so prolific, that full develop- 
ment must needs be only a matter of 
time, and when developed the North 
will become a much valued part of 
the Commonwealth. There are al- 
ready variations of development, as 
marked as the differences in climate 
and in physical conditions. On the 
coast the long stretches of palm scrub, 
indicative of great atmospheric hu- 
midity, have been cleared into a fer- 
tile field for the cultivation of sugar, 
coffee, cotton, and other tropical prod- 
ucts. So far this cultivation has been 
chiefly effected by colored labor or- 


1At the end of 1905, it has been estimated, 
there will be 47,500 acres of sugar lands culti- 
vated by white labor in Queensland, and 78,000 
by black labor. The estimated production is 
183,000 tons—75,000 tons by white and 110,000 
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ganized by white men, or by the 
Chinese, who evade the Common- 
wealth legislation against aliens hold- 
ing property by leasing from white 
faggot-owners uncleared land which 
they rapidly plant with bananas.’ It 
is a matter of common knowledge 
that these Chinese agriculturists are 
not only satisfied with the conditions 
of their life in North Queensland, but 
are amassing considerable fortunes. 
At the same time they provide the 
chief trade for at least one northern 
port, and they are, in some cases, the 
actual employers of white labor. But, 
putting aside this strange industrial 
development, it is not yet clear 
whether the seaboard of North Queens- 
land is fitted for white agricultural 
labor. Speaking generally, the weight 
of opinion is unfavorable north of 
Townsville, while to the south the 
rapid increase of small sugar farwers 
points to an opposite conclusion, The 
fertile scrubland does not stretch the 
whole length of the seaboard, but this 
fact has not retarded the growth of 
ports of varying sizes. The most itm- 
portant of these are Townsville, with 
a population of 13,000, which is the 
outlet of an extensive sugar-growing, 
mining, and grazing district; Mackay, 
with back country carrying about 15,- 
000 people; and Cairns, with a local 
population of 7,000, the natural outlet 
for the rich mining district around the 
Gulf of Carpentaria—a gulf so large 
that it has been said that Engiand 
might be placed within its waters and 
a ship sail around it out of sight of 
land. Close behind the seaboard is 
the mountain range that runs along 
the eastern length of Australia from 
Cape York into Victoria, and which 
contains in North Queensland an ex- 
traordinarily varied number of min- 


by black labor. Australia this year will produce 
all its own consumption of sugar. The cultiva- 


tion of bananas, a very large and profitable tn- 
dustry, is almost without any exception in the 
hands ef the Chinese. 
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erals, There the muggy heat of the 
coast is changed for a clear dry at- 
mosphere—hot in the daytime, but 
often in places dropping below freez- 
ing point at night. Behind the ranges 
is the pastoral country, falling far 
back towards the South Australian 
border—into the “Never Never.” 

And yet the “Never Never” when 
sought for seems to have become like 
the fabled land of Lyonesse. When I 
asked the inhabitants of the outpost 
Queensland township of Camooweal if 
they were in that wonderful country, 
they indignantly repudiated the idea. 
It is true that they were almost a 
fortnight’s journey from the coast, 
yet beyond them, they said, a long 
chain of pastoral stations stretched 
into the fertile plains of Central Aus- 
tralia, Despite their protest, how- 
ever, and without anything but re- 
spect for the brave men and women 
who are winning a new jewel for the 
crown of the Empire, the country in 
which they live may still be called by 
its old name. But the railways are 
every year stretching fresh tendrils 
over the continent, and wherever they 
go they change the face of the land. 
The townships they touch become 
more and more like the seaports, and 
the inhabitants lose those characteris- 
tics which differentiate them from the 
cosmopolitans of Sydney and London. 
To adopt an elusive bush idiom, the 
railways bring the country “inside”; 
but an “outside” country still exists, 
and with that country, and its people, 
this article is chiefly concerned. 

A wise friend once warned the 
writer never to mention distances to 
English people, to whom size appears 
as incomprehensible as the fourth 
dimension, while a popular canon of 
St. Paul’s is reported to have said, as 
the result of long experience, that he 


2“Calton Hills’”’ has 1,800 square miles of coun- 
try and ‘“‘Rocklands’’ 3,000 square miles. The 
latter estate is partly in North Queensland and 


confidently expected the statement 
from every Colonial bishop he met 
that the particular bishop’s diocese 
was so many times larger than Eng- 
land. The multiple varied, but the 
comparison remained unchanged. It 
therefore requires a certain amount 
of moral courage for a Colonial bishop 
to call attention to the fact that Aus- 
tralia is essentially a land of far dis- 
tances, and that this is perhaps more 
obviously true in Queensland than 
“down below” as we not over-politely 
eali the Southern States. The size of 
Northern “selections,” for instance, is 
proverbial throughout the Common- 
wealth, yet probably few Australians 
realize that there are outpost cattle 
stations each including country to the 
extent of between 1,800 and 3,000 
square miles.*. These stations can be 
reached, if they are not too far out, 
by coach and wagon, but there comes 
a point when both these means of 
locomotion must give place to saddle 
and pack horse. 

Along the coaching roads there are 
usually small wooden inns or shelter- 
houses made indiscriminately of roof- 
iron, canvas, dried boughs, or hessian 
stretched over a wooden framework. 
Here food, and a limited supply of 
beds, can be obtained; but these ad- 
juncts of civilization soon disappear 
in North Queensland, and the travel- 
ler must carry his own “tucker” and 
“swag,” or in other words must 
provide his own food, and carry a 
blanket, rolled up in a square of can- 
vas, which will form his seat every 
mealtime and his bed at night. His 
culinary utensils are equally simple. 
All that he requires is a billy-can to 
boil the water, a pannikin to hold his 
tea, a knife, a fork, and a plate—al- 
though the fork and the plate are 
usually omitted for an obvious reason. 


partly in the northern territory of South Aus 
tralia. These figures were supplied to the writer 
by the managers of the respective stations. 
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Bread can be baked, and meat can be 
cooked to perfection, in the white 
aromatic ashes of the eucalyptus wood 
from which the camp fires are made. 

Some of the pleasantest memories 
of the writer’s life are associated with 
such journeys outside the circle of 
civilization. It is an unwritten law 
that the traveller must never go past 
water in the afternoon, unless he is 
certain of reaching another spring, or 
waterhole, before sundown. A breach 
of this law brings its own punish- 
ment, for a “dry camp” is not a pleas- 
ant experience. But after the horses 
have been watered, the wood gath- 
ered, the camp fire lighted, the meal 
prepared and eaten, there is perhaps 
no rest so pleasant as that obtained 
by lying upon the ground with a 
bundle of blankets for an arm-rest 
and the flickering fire making an 
arched chamber out of the soft dark- 
ness of the tropical night. Many 
strange men have gathered around 
those fires, and, having partaken of 
simple hospitality, have abundantly re- 
paid their host with the strangest tales 
and the most independent criticisms. 
The conversation of one untidy old 
bushman occurs at the moment. He 
was commenting upon the evil of 
railway construction, and opined that 
when the country was thus opened for 
commerce it was ruined, and that the 
time had come for him to “make 
tracks into the back blocks.” His 
reason for disliking steam locomotion 
was even more unique than his 
prejudice against it. It may sound 
more impressive in his own words: 
“Bishop, do you know as whenever a 
railway starts there’s allus a mur- 
der?” I remarked that I had not 
noticed the immediate connection be- 
tween murder and locomotives, al- 
though I believed that railway acci- 
dents were not infrequently fatal; my 
amendment was firmly put aside,— 
“But there is, I tell yer. Why. on the 
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line .was 
opened there was a man murdered his 


very day the Chillagoe 


mate in Rockhampton. I tell , yer 
there’s no good in railways. ‘They’re 
no use to Australia.” Needless, to 


say, I did not mention that the 
coincidence was unknown to me. 
Neither did I draw attention to the 
additional fact that Chillagoe rail- 
way station is separated by full five 
hundred miles of mountain and sea 
from the scene of the alleged murder. 
My friend is still “outside,” strong 
doubtless in his convictions, and out- 
side he will probably remain until he 
is brought in to the Townsville Hos- 
pital to die, unless perhaps he starts 
his final journey alone from the bank 
of some waterhole on the threshold of 
the “Never Never.” It is a usual cus- 
tom of mine to have evening prayer 
wherever I may be at night, and never 
have I had more reverent fellow-wor- 
shipers than those rough and solitary 
dwellers in a barren and dry land 
where no water is. After prayers, 
and a final pipe, we would roll in our 
blankets, say good-night, and sleep 
dreamlessly under a wide and starry 
sky until waked by daybreak—and the 
flies. 

Provided that there is fairly good 
water, there is no real hardship in all 
this for nine months of the year. ‘The 
climate in the West is dry and bright, 
although at times very hot by day-or 
very cold by night according to the 
season, There are no noisome beasts, 
with the exception perhaps of a few 
dingoes, who may yelp at the fire from 
a safe distance. The snakes, numer- 
ous as they undoubtedly are, usually 
share the human disinclination . for 
company. Mosquitoes are not very 
plentiful away from the coast, but the 
flies, especially on the plains, are ap- 
palling. ‘They are there in. myriads: 
they attack the eyes; they «crawl up 
the nostrils and into the ears; they 
fight angrily for their share .-of.. the 
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food. In short they are a pest to man 
and beast. One thing alone can be 


: ‘said in their favor—they rest at night; 


but as soon as the first curve of the 
sun appears above the horizon they 
rise in clouds from the earth to re- 
commence their daily task of per- 
secution. 

An attractive feature of the far 
west is the absence of fear in animals. 
To a certain extent absence of fear is 
a characteristic of all the Australian 
fauna, and it must need a very stern 
sportsman to shoot a native bear, 
which, without the slightest attempt 
at escape, turns upon the gum-tree 
bough to look with puzzled wistful- 
ness at the strange creature below. 
The same is true to a less degree of 
that most inquisitive among animals, 
the kangaroo. MWKangaroos have been 
known to come almost within “putting 
distance” of a traveller, but the kan- 
garoo shooter is rapidly discouraging 
marsupial curiosity, and at the same 
time is reducing the number of these 
interesting survivals of a bygone age. 
Australian birds are equally fearless. 
Travelling in the far north-west of 
Queensland in 1904, I camped for a 
night by a creek where a small trough 
contained the only surface water for 
probably twenty or thirty miles 
around. The next morning while I 
performed my toilet at the rough 
basin there were beside me thousands 
of tiny painted finches, ignorant of the 
uncertain temper of man, who took 
no more notice of me than of some 
friendly animal. They almost dis- 
puted for the complete possession of 
their bathing pond as they played and 
flirted in the water beside me. The 
whole scene was radiant with joy and 
beauty, Added to all this there is a 
natural charm in the bush which it is 
difficult to explain. Mr. Rowland, in 
The New Nation, writes: 

_Unattractive as much Australian 
scenery is in the day, night, even in 
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the barest parts of the bush, has a be- 
witching charm. The bright clear air, 
the brilliancy of the moonlight, the 
aroma of the gum-leaves and the wat- 
tle-blossom, the sense of infinite extent 
and infinite repose given by the utter 
stillness and loneliness of the whole 
fragrant scene—these are among the 
things that endear his country to the 
patriotic Australian, and make him, 
though he may linger among the 
“pleasures and palaces” of Europe, re- 
turn to his native bush declaring 
“there is no place like home.” 


The remaining three months of the 
year present to those who move about 
the country discomforts and dangers 
difficult to realize except by experi- 
ence. The tropical rainy seasou nor- 
mally commences in January and 
ends in April. During that period the 
traveller by coach must be prepared 
to work hard breaking with a toma- 
hawk the heavy black soil which 
every few yards cakes so thick upon 
the wheels that they cannot revolve. 
The luckless workman drags the while 
at his own feet an ever-gathering load 
of mother earth, and after a day's 
fatigue throws his blanket upon the 
sodden ground only to sink deeper and 
deeper into his own form until the 
morning brings the gray light of 
another muggy day. During the wet 
season the wide dry sandy water- 
courses of winter are changed into 
raging, rushing rivers. It needs some 
courage to face a river a mile wide, 
even though the greater part of that 
distance can easily be forded. Still 
more discouraging are the narrow 
creeks with narrower crossings, and 
at such crossings the horses’ heads 
must resolutely be kept up stream, 
or all will drift to death among the 
uprooted trees lying hidden beneath 
the surging flood. One Sunday morn- 
ing last summer one of my clergy put 
his horse to a certain flooded river 
that separated him from the Hodgkin- 
son Gold Field, where he was to give 
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a monthly service. The water was 
deeper than it appeared to be, aud 
both horse and rider were quickly 
struggling in the stream. Happily 
the river was wide and clear of snags, 
but it was over a mile before the 
rider, taking advantage of a project- 
ing tree bough, was able to steer his 
almost beaten steed into a backwash 
and so to reach the shore. The pair 
landed upon the same bank from 
which they had entered the water, and 
as a second attempt to cross seemed 
inadvisable, there was no hope of 
reaching the Hodgkinson that day. 
The redoubtable cleric, however, after 
a brief survey of the situation, de- 
cided to ride to another township on 
the same side of the river; there, to 
the surprise of the inhabitants, he 
conducted a service, The surprise, it 
is only fair to say, was solely due to 
the unexpected nature of the service, 
while it is not a little interesting to 
record that the only local comments 
upon the adventurous ride, I have 
since heard, have been concerned with 
the horse and not with the rider. 

Even the wet season has some com- 
pensations. There is plenty of water, 
and searcity of water at other times 
is the greatest danger the bushman 
has to meet. It goes without saying 
that in the dry season the water is 
frequently far from good. During a 
recent journey I had one night to 
choose between the respective merits 
of two small and excessively dirty 
pools in a sandy river bottom. In one 
pool there was a dead bullock, and the 
other was covered with grecn slime. 
Needless to say, I chose the latter, 
and, having skimmed the surface, 
filled my “billy-can” with unsavory 
water, The tea, I remember, was a 
little thick—but we were very thirsty. 
On the same journey there were sev- 
eral dry stages of over thirty miles in 
length, and we counted ourselves 
happy, rot only that the stages were 
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so short, but even more that we never 


failed to find water. The track we 
travelled has been called locally a 
road of death, and it has justified its 
name by the long tale of bushmen, 
travelling alone, who have perished 
near by from thirst. The manner in 
which these meet their death is prob- 
ably distressingly simple. The water- 
hole relied upon is dry, the real track 
is missed, or the horses are lost. ‘The 
last of these disasters is the most 
common, When a camp is made at 
night the horses are duly watered, 
hobbled, and turned out to pick up a 
meal for themselves, They usually 
feed back along the road by which 
they came, and it is surprising how 
far a hobbled horse can travel by little 
leaps through the night. At earliest 
daybreak the bushman sets out to find 
the horses. Wonderfully quick in eye 
and ear, he can see the faintest track 
and hear the softest sound. But some 
morning there is no track to see, and 
no sound to hear, and then he wan- 
ders farther and farther in his search, 
until the bush swallows him up. He 
decides to return to his camp to make 
a fresh start, but cannot find his trail, 
the trees are all alike, and there are 
no natural landmarks. Suddenly the 
horror of his position strikes him, and 
he hurries forward with a dreadful 
inclination towards the right or the 
left, upon the circular track . which 
ends in death. This is no imaginary 
case. It is one that is repeated ever 
and over again. 

One of the most beautiful adjuncts 
of the western plain is the mirage, 
which seldom deceives a real bush- 
man unless he is looking for water he 
knows is not far away. In North 
Queensland the mirage most fre- 
quently takes the shape of a lake ly- 
ing without a ripple in the sunshine. 
The trees—real trees—are seen in- 
verted in the hot layer of air next the 
ground, as clearly as Friar’s Crag is 
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seen reflected in the still bosom of 
Derwentwater. Lately driving on the 
hot Cloncurry road, in clouds of dust 
that at times enveloped and hid the 
leaders’ heads, I saw a mile away the 
replica of Lake Wendaree in Victoria. 
But the mile when travelled only 
brought another reach of dusty, sun- 
baked, scantily timbered country, and 
the phantom lake, bearing another 
and unfamiliar shape, lay a _ mile 
ahead. At other times, however, the 
mirage takes the form of the drifting 
smoke of one of those terrible fires 
that leap at horsemen speed over the 
plains. It is hard for a stranger to 
believe that there is no fire when the 
smoke looks so real, and like another 
traveller he turns aside to see the 
strange sight. The great Australian 
painter of the future must certainly 
reckon with the mirage, for it makes 
houses on the plains look like indis- 
tinct masses of forest upon the bhori- 
zon, and plants the trees like phantom 
mangrove swamps by patches of sil- 
very water. 

The loneliness of the far western 
bush is almost past belief. It is pos- 
sible to ride or drive the whole day 
along a beaten track without meeting 
a solitary soul, or without seeing a 
single sign of human habitation. The 
boundary rider of a cattle station may 
do his work day after day, and only 
speak to a fellow-man in his fort- 
nightly or monthly visit to head- 
quarters for rations. A groom at one 
of the mail changes on the track to 
Camooweal once told me that he could 
never reckon upon seeing a fellow- 
creature except twice in each week, 
and that was when the mail-man, on 
his bi-weekly journey, stayed for haif 
an hour to change horses. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to learn that 
some of these solitaries come to resent 
the visit of strangers in a similar 
spirit to that which made a disturber 
of traffic out of a lighthouse keeper 
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in the Flores Straits. Like St. 
Francis these men talk to the birds 
and the trees, but harmless as this 
habit may seem, it is safe only in the 
bush. In town it impresses most un- 
favorably the matter-of-fact  police- 
man, who, when he hears the mono- 
logue, halts only between two opin- 
ions as to its cause. 

It must not be thought for one mo- 
ment that the men and women in the 
far west of North Queensland are 
mainly solitary eccentrics. The vast 
majority are brave, resourceful, and 
self-reliant to a very high degree, 
and their constant struggle’ with 
nature has produced a_ fortitude 
that commands respectful admiration. 
Throughout the long drought I sel- 
dom heard anyone complain, although 
the cattle and sheep were lying dead 
in heaps by every dried-up waterhole, 
and day after day the heavens were 
like brass and the earth remained as 
hard as iron. Even more marvellous 
than the fortitude of the men is the 
patient courage of the women. They 
do not go into the “Never Never” for 
adventure or for a living, but for 
love’s own sake, and there are few 
places where love demands a more 
complete self-surrender. The tropical 
climate in India is always most trying 
to women, but in India good houses 
and numerous servants lighten the 
white woman’s burthen. There are 
few servants in the “Never Never,” 
although the uncertain services of a 
black gin are sometimes to be ob- 
tained. The houses, at the best, are 
uncomfortable wooden shells with 
corrugated iron roofs, and are often 
made of hessian cloth stretched over 
a framework of wood, or of that most 
trying of all building materials—kero- 
sene tins, cut, flattened, and nailed 
across a similar support. There may 
be no medical man -for a hundred 
miles, and no other white woman for 
full half that distance. Mr. Henry 














Lawson has familiarized Australian 
readers with the pathos of the bush- 
woman’s life, and I for one can never 
read without a lump rising in my 
throat, his story of the crazy old set- 
tler whose wife had died in child-birth 
the first year of his selection, but who 
never realized that he lived alone 
throughout his solitary life. “I never 
wanted to bring her up,’ he is made 
to say in apology for her supposed 
presence in the back-blocks. “It is 
no place for a woman.” Let others 
speak of the heroism of the men who 
make the Empire. To me there. is no 
sacrifice so complete as that given not 
te the Empire, but for the Empire in 
the love of the wives and mothers. 

It is safe to say that the average 
Englishman knows very little about 
the conditions of an Australian squat- 
ter’s life. Those who have experi- 
enced the generous hospitality of 
some Victorian pastoralist may have 
been surprised at the beauty of the 
homestead and the high standard of 
culture to be found within. But the 
North Queensland stations are not 
like those in Victoria and New South 
Wales. The squatters are often culti- 
vated gentlemen, but their homesteads 
eannot be called luxurious, and in 
some cases are little more than a col- 
lection of huts. As a case in point I 
remember reaching a certain cattle 
station beyond Cloncurry about half- 
past nine one night after a long and 
extremely tiresome journey. One of 
the horses had given in, but we had 
pressed on in the moonlight rather 
than make a “dry camp.” The home- 
stead was in darkness, but as we 
drew near two or three ghostly figures 
rose from the dusty ground to meet 
us, and half a dozen more turned on 
their sides to watch our approach. 
One of those who met us was the 
owner of the station, who had been 
sleeping, like some old-world patri- 
arch, among his men—whites, abo- 
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rigines, half-castes, and a Chinese cook. 
All the hospitality possible was given 
freely and willingly, but there was no 
conversation. We were tired, and our 
bost was silent as men are who live 


much alone, There are no women on 
this particular station, and the men 
are seldom at the homestead. The 
mustering of cattle takes them far 
afield, and they sleep wherever sun- 
down finds them. 

Many years ago, when a curate in 
Yorkshire, I remember a friend com- 
paring most unfavorably the _ sub- 
urban congregation to whom I min- 
istered with his own parishioners who 
were chiefly navvies. He said he pre- 
ferred the navvies because all their 
sins were big sins. The reason 
sounded somewhat heretical then, but 
I know better now what was in my 
friend’s mind, for the prevailing sins 
of North Queensland are unmistak- 
able. One of these sins is drunken- 
ness; added to it is blasphemy, and 
there is another coarse sin, alas! only 
too common, while an inveterate pas- 
sion for gambling appears to be grow- 
ing rapidly. Yet, withal, there is to 
be found a certain nobility of charac- 
ter often lacking in those who are 
more conventionally moral, The men 
in the “Never Never” are loyal to their 
friends, and, as a rule, are ready to 
risk their lives without a second 
thought. There is something very at- 
tractive in the character revealed in a 
story told to me some months ago, 
and which I believe to be true. It 
appears that two friends took a con- 
tract to fence in some country lying 
about fifty miles away from a certain 
bush township. The drought had not 
then broken, so the men took no 
horses, and rations were delivered to 
them from the township twice a 
month. By a sorry mischance a tree 
falling upon one of these men broke 
his thigh. His friend dared not leave 
him to the mercy of the ants and the 
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crows, so after a vain attempt to set 
the fracture, he determined to carry 
the wounded man into the hospital. 
The journey took four days—or four 
nights, for when the summer shade 
temperature varies from 100° to 120° 
it is sometimes more convenient to 
travel between sundown and sunrise— 
but in the end the wounded man was 
duly delivered to the hospital surgeon. 
His mate apparently did not think 
that there was anything surprising or 
praiseworthy in his own act, but that 
night he proceeded to make himself 
completely drunk. It was once sug- 
gested to me that I should have re- 
buked the man for his intemperance. 
A sense of humility, I think, would 
have deterred me if I had ever met 
the man, which so far has not been 
the case. None the less, I am for ever 
speaking here about the folly of in- 
temperance, for it is sad to contem- 
plate their end whose lives are spent 
in a succession of titanic labors fol- 
lowed by shameful orgies in some low 
public-house. They spend all they 
earn on drink, and when they can 
earn no more they drift like human 
flotsam into the State Asylum for 
aged people, or they find their way to 
a familiar waterhole, and one night 
they turn for the last time upon the 
warm bosom of mother earth forget- 
ful and forgotten. It must not be 
thought that these men are heroes, or 
that they are wrapped in any ro- 
mantic glamor. Probably they them- 
selves would abusively reject such a 
conception, and from experience I can 
testify that it is not always easy to 
calmly regard their moral vagaries. 
A few months ago, while camping for 
the night at a western coach change, 
three or four drunken shearers forced 
themselves into my rough bedchamber 
seeking vainly for more beer. It was 
with difficulty that I persuaded them 
to depart with my water-jug. 

The future of the children is the 


greatest anxiety to the parents on the 
“Never Never.” Wherever twelve 
children can be gathered together a 
“provisional school” may be opened, 
and where there are thirty chiidren 
the Government erect a State school 
with a teacher’s residence attached. 
In Queensland all education is free, 
secular, and theoretically compulsory, 
but in a sparsely settled country it is 
obvious that a large number of chil- 
dren have not the slightest oppor- 
tunity of attending school. Added 
to this, the Queensland Government 
made the State school teaching purely 
secular on the assumption that the 
various religious bodies would also 
make satisfactory arrangements for 
giving religious teaching. This may 
be possible, although it has _ not 
proved practicable, in Brisbane; it 
is simply impossible out on the “Never 
Never.” To illustrate this point let me 
say that twelve months ago I visited 
one township twenty years old, and 
containing, perhaps, a couple of hun- 
dred inhabitants, where no clergyman 
had ever been previously nearer than 
one hundred and fifty miles. The in- 
habitants of the township in question 
begged for a service once a year. They 
have had one service since, and to give 
it a clergyman has had to ride on horse- . 
back almost four hundred miles. This 
will show the extreme difficulty of 
securing any adequate education for 
children in a country where such con- 
ditions prevail. With regard to the 
paucity of religious ministrations, it 
may be interesting to note that only 
Anglicans and Roman Catholics are 
doing work in the far north-west of 
Queensland, and they cannot do 
much, on account of the huge dis- 
tances to be covered, and the conse- 
quent expense of travelling. So far 
as those of whom 1 have any right to 
speak are concerned, the blame must 
not be laid upon the clergy—at least 
upon the clergy who are at work in 
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the “Never Never”—while the men and 
women to whom they minister do not 
show wuch appreciation of the sweet 
reasonableness of the Church of Eng- 
land, which, at the present time, ap- 
parently aims at stimulating self-help 
in the Colonial Church by leaving it 
to struggle under its burthen almost 
unaided. They are constantly saying 
something like this: “If we were 
heathen the Church at home would 
send scores of clergy to look after us, 
but because we are white men living 
in this God-forsaken wilderness we 
are left to live like animals and die 
like dogs.” 

The Right Honorable Joseph Cham- 
berlain, speaking last year in London 
upon the work of the Colonists, said 
that in developing the new countries 
the Colonists are giving to the British 
nation the proudest heritage that ever 
_ man enjoyed, and are laying upon the 
nation’s shoulders a greater burthen 
than any nation ever bore. This is a 
conception worthy of the statesman 
who gave it birth. And putting aside 
for the moment any consideration of 
the claim Colonists have upon their 
Mother Country, is not the conception 
more worthy of attention than the 
doleful jeremiads of discontented 
financiers, or the ill-formed criticisms 
of a section of the English Press? It 
is not the “inordinate sensitiveness of 


*The day after this article was posted to Eng- 
land (the 2ist of August, 1905) the Right Hon. 
Sir John Forrest, P.C., G.C.M.G., delivered his 
Budget speech to the Federal House of Rep- 
resentatives. After stating that the public debis 
of the various Stetes amounted to 234,000,000£, 
and that one of the objeccs of federation was to 
take over these debts, the Federal Treasurer said 
that there appeared to be three courses open: 
(1) To take over the debts as provided in the 
Constitution; (2) to take over a portion of them 
on a population basis; (8) to take over the whole 
of the debts. The latter would require an 
amendment of the Constitution. He suggested, 
in arriving at a solution of the question of the 
share of revenue accruing to the States from 
Customs and Excise, that Parliament should con- 
sider whether it was not possible to adopt the 
Canadian plan, by which a fixed amount would 
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democracy” that makes us_ sbrink 
from adverse criticism. We have 
more trenchant critics in Sydney than 
in London, and much that we now 
hear across the ocean has a familiar 
sound; but it seems as if many of our 
new mentors, who repeat our exag- 
gerated condemnation of ourselves, 
have failed to recognize that self-con- 
demnation is a national penchant usu- 
ally associated with a strong desire 
for reform, Furthermore, it is ap- 
parently overlooked by many who dis- 
euss Australian affairs that Australia 


is little more than a hundred years - 


old. During that hundred years we 
have organized from end to end a con- 
tinent as large as Europe; and not 
only have we occupied the country, 
but we have faced social and indus- 


trial problems as yet only in the air * 


in England. The exuberance of party 
politics, disturbing as it undoubtedly 
may seem, is only a phase of develop- 
ment in a virile State, in which many 
theories of legislation are constantly 
being modified or rejected after trial. 
Throughout the Commonwealth the 
various States are steadily setting 
their houses in financial order.’ The 
country is recuperating after a phe- 
nomenally long and disastrous drought, 
which, regarded as an influence upon 
national character, has not been alto- 
gether a bad thing. Fortitude, hope- 


be returned annually by the Commonwealth to 
the States for local administration purposes. 
The Commonwealth and the States would then 
be in independent positions, and could work out 
their own problems in their own way. Sir John 
Forrest’s peroration was very impressive. He 
said: “I ask the honorable members to think of 
Australia as a whole, and not only of their indi- 
vidual States. I think we may turn our 
thoughts with pride and satisfaction to the re- 
sults we have attained. The only object worth 
fighting for is to muke the lot of the people 
easier and bhavplier. What are we here for if 


this is not our constant aim? This great country 
was never intended to be inhabited by a hand- 
ful of people, and I trust those who come after 
us will be able to maintain in this southern land 
of ours those characteristics which have made the 
country we descend from great and prosperous."’ 
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fulness, and courage are far better 
assets for a nation than wealth and 
luxury, and such virtues have been 
brightly displayed over and over again 
during the bad times. To men such 
as those who faced without wavering 
the disaster of a ten years’ drought it 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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is almost impertinent to offer en-: 
couragement to determination and 
perseverance, but, under hands like 
theirs, Australia is bound to pass 
through bad times into new pros- 
perity. 

George H. North Queensland. 





THE ELDEST. 


There were six of them, the eldest 
aged eleven years. They were gentle- 
folks, of ancient lineage, but deadly 
poor; patched and outgrown clothes 
bearing full testimony to this sad cir- 
cumstance, if other proof were needed 
than the fact that they lived in a tall, 
narrow house in a poor neighborhood, 
dirty of doorstep, dull of knocker and 
letterbox. 

It is true that sometimes, after dark, 
the Eldest would surreptitiously “rub 
up” the greenish-colored metal, that 
too often looked as if it had for days 
been immersed in the worst of Lon-, 
don fogs, when once again the idea of 
brass was suggested to the beholder, 
whose eye, ungratefully but involunta- 
rily, would be encouraged to rove over 
the whole house front in careless ex- 
pectancy of something moderately at- 
tractive. But the brass was not too 
often subjected to this feverishly ad- 
ministered massage, for the Eldest was 
shrewdly aware that perfection of 
cleanliness in this one small matter, 
which was all she could contrive, 
would but render her smeary window- 
cleaning and that bugbear, the door- 
step, the more noticeable by contrast. 

It was only when, coming home tired 
in the evening from his long day in the 
city, or setting forth somewhat wearily 
in the morning to resume his endless 
toil, her father’s chance glance rested on 
the neglected appointments of his front 
door—and the words “that looks dis- 


graceful” fell upon the shrinking ears 
of his sensitive little daughter—leather 
and paste were brought into requisi- 
tion once more. 

Martha, the one maidservant, to give 
her her due, “did” the steps every 
morning in broad daylight, unblushing 
and in curl papers; and had the family 
consisted only of the Eldest, her father 
and the fond but unpractical little 
mother, who seldom went out, Mar- 
tha’s daily attack would have kept the 
steps quite presentable. But between 
the Eldest and her baby sister were 
four unruly boys, which cause of 
mixed joy and embarrassment offers 
full explanation of many things. 

Mrs. Desborough, who had married 
at seventeen, was now but at an age 
when more affluent young women en- 
joy youthful pleasures, and are still 
designated “girls.” She was born “in 
the lap of luxury,” and on the day that 
she took Philip Desborough “for richer 
for poorer,” no one among the wedding 
guests had dreamed how very much 
“for poorer,” so far as money was con- 
cerned, it was to prove. Within two 
years of their marriage, Philip Des- 
borough, through no fault of his own, 
had lost all the worldly goods with 
which he had endowed his wife. But 
when poverty came in at the door, love 
did not so much as glance at the win- 
dow. Nothing could dispossess their 
hearts of the love they bore one to the 
other, nor rob them of the deep happi- 
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ness they found in their children. 
Good health, too, had always attended 
them, so that the wife retained much 
of the cheerfulness natural to her age 
and disposition, whilst the husband, 
though too often careworn and de- 
pressed, being indeed burdened with 
anxiety, was yet in the main cour- 
ageous and hopefui., 

It was upon the Eldest that poverty 
sat heaviest—it was her strenuous lit- 
tle nature that it most overtaxed. To 
her mother a small house meant of 
necessity a want of cleanliness, an ill- 
furnished larder, a slatternly maidser- 
vant. She openly acknowledged her 
utter inability to cope with these some- 
what squalid conditions, her forte be- 
ing the ordering of order ready-made, 
so to say. But the Eldest, albeit the 
child had known no life other than one 
of struggle and privation, felt an ever- 
present sense of shame and dissatis- 
faction that her father, with the re- 
fined features and noble bearing of his 
race, should fare no better than the ob- 
scure clerk and his family opposite. 

It was torture to this very much dis- 
guised princess to witness occasional 
meetings between this same clerk and 
her father, and see the two continue 
their walk down the street together, 
even whilst her nice perception told 
her that the one looked a prince, de- 
spite his shabbiness, and the other, 
though perhaps the better dressed of 
the two, still a clerk. 

Then there were the two vulgar, 
showy daughters of a retired butcher, 
named Jones—girls of some twelve and 
fourteen years respectively, who lived 
in the big house at the corner, and who 
said “nursemaid,” in a very loud whis- 
per, when they met the Eldest pushing 
her baby sister in the perambulator, 
and giggled on Sundays when the Eld- 
est had on her best hat. 

There was one family dwelling in 
the long gaunt street with whom the 
Eldest felt deep sympathy, a family 


not unlike her own, she thought, in 
number and circumstances, with nice- 
looking but seldom seen parents, the 
little tribe of children being generally 
marshalled by a somewhat weary-look- 
ing girl of about her own age. 

The two children would steal a quick 
glance at one another in passing, the 
Eldest bringing all her power of ob- 
servation—no small amount—to bear 
in that one brief look. Soon timid 
smiles were exchanged; then came a 
day when they spoke. 

The first time, the Eldest, with a 
great effort and a fast beating heart, 
merely remarked that it was very cold; 
to which the other agreed, with a little 
shy shiver, and strove to pull the 
sleeves of her outgrown jacket over her 
red little wrists. 

Upon the second occasion the Eldest 
inquired whether the baby in the per- 
ambulator was a girl or a boy, men- 
tioning at the same time that hers 
was a girl. 

At the third encounter she ascer- 
tained that between this chance ac- 
quaintance and herself there was in- 
deed reason for the mutual liking. 

“Are you the eldest?” she had asked. 

“Yes,” the other had replied, “are 
you?” 

And the Eldest nodded. 

“What a miserable looking girl that 
is who passes here so often,” Mrs. 
Desborough once observed to her 
daughter. It was of the child’s new 
acquaintance that she spoke. 

“I don’t think she is unhappy, but 
she is an Eldest,” the other made an- 
swer, simply. 

“What do you mean, dear?” the 
mother asked somewhat absent-mind- 
edly, mildly puzzled. 

“She is the eldest of the family,” her 
daughter amended, and the opening of 
the door and the beckoning of a grimy 
finger, belonging to Martha, the maid, 
saved her from the possible embarrass- 
ment of further explanation. 
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It was a full hard life, being the 
Eldest; but it had its privileges and 
compensations. It was a great joy to 
be capable of helping father and 
mother, thus saving the serious ex- 
pense of a second servant, as undoubt- 
edly she did. Then it repaid the El- 
dest for many an unsuspected little 
sacrifice and for much really hard 
work when her sweet young mother 
kissed her more warmly than was her 
wont, and said she was a great help. 
And then her father, her dearly-loved 
father, would sometimes call her a “lit- 
tle brick”’—the heart of the Eldest 
would glow for days after that. 

But when the children were intract- 
able or disobedient, and when her 
mother would reproach her before 
them for not, as the Eldest, having 
more authority over them, it was very 
hard. And when the baker’s and 
butcher’s bills were heavy, and her 
mother’s pretty eyes were red after la- 
borious poring over them, the Eldest’s 
little heart would ache with compas- 
sion, and she would have given much 
to be as carelessly happy as the 
younger ones, who never noticed motli- 
er’s eyes, and who did not worry about 
old or untidy clothes. Then again 
there were the bitter times of grief and 
humiliation when some untoward cir- 
cumstance caused the Eldest to reflect 
upon her own little life and the rights 
and wrongs of it. Not that she claimed 
any rights, even to herself, and she 
certainly would never have entertained 
so disloyal a thought as that she was 
wronged in any way. 

But there were periods when she 
could not help wistfully wishing that 
the others might take it in turn to be 
the eldest, so that she could occasion- 
ally go to school to learn something; 
that she might not live in perpetual 
fear of her ignorance being discovered, 
as it once was, by a terrible but well- 
meaning old gentleman, who called 


upon her mother, and who, after ad- 
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miring the children, began to play a 
horrible sort of game—the hearing of 
a spelling class—in which the Eldest, 
as the Eldest, was given the most diffi- 
cult words and was put to shame be- 
fore the younger ones. That night the 
child had cried herself to sleep; and 
since then, many a leisure moment had 
been devoted to learning spelling from 
any odd book or newspaper she could 
find. 

And it was a newspaper that ended 
it all, ended this uncongenial, unnatural 
life, unfitting for all concerned, from 
the aristocratic young father down to 
the beautiful baby girl! 

One dark morning, in the depth of 
winter, at about seven o’clock, the 
Eldest entered the kitchen to find Mar- 
tha somewhat distracted, and very 
eager to avail herself of the child’s 
proffered aid. 

“I’ve overslep’ myself,’ the hand- 
maid hurriedly announced, “an’ if 
you’d see to the dining-room fire an’ 
lay the cloth, you’d help me fine, and 
breakfist won’t be so late after all! 
Do, there’s a love.” 

The Eldest considered a moment. 

“If the wood is dry I daresay I can 
manage it, while the water for the chil- 
dren is heating in here,” she said. 
“But I must go back to them as soon 
as it is hot. You see, first I have to 
wash the three separately, and then I 
have to give Cyril and Claude my opin- 
ion on the way they have washed.” 

“Give the baby to your ma to dress, 
else. you’ll never get done,” said the 
sympathetic Martha, bustling about 
with an enormous smut upon her nose. 

“I would not think of it,” the Eldest 
returned warmly. “Mother was tired 
out last night. I shall take her break- 
fast up.” 

The child then proceeded to collect 
paper, wood, and coal, and making her 
way briskly to the dining-room set 
about her task. The wood was damp, 
and her stiffened fingers seemed to 

















have lost their deftness. In despair 
she seized the morning’s newspaper, 
and kneeling down held the large sheet 
across the fireplace in the vain en- 
deavor to create a draught. 

Whilst thus employed, she fell to 
studying the advertisements, while she 
breathed upon the numb digits of her 
disengaged hand. Then suddenly her 
attention was arrested, her little 
crouching form became tense, rigid; 
her very breathing seemed suspended! 
Presently she shook herself, rubbed 
her eyes, and looked round the poor 
room in a dazed fashion. She was 
about to search, with incredulous eyes 
and trembling fingers, for the para- 
graph, from which, in the first moment 
of amazement they had strayed, when 
a tongue of flame licked her hands and 
she was fain to crush the sheets of 
paper and stuff them under the grate. 

Mechanically she prepared the break- 
fast table with the neatness natural to 
her, and then, returning to the kitchen, 
provided herself with hot water and 
made her way to the nursery. All 
through the washing and dressing of 
the children the Eldest was in a state 
of bewildered excitement. But one 
thought at least was definite—she must 
somehow obtain another newspaper. 
It was Saturday, she remembered, and 
her father beyond a casual glance at 
matters of public interest, often left 
the more thorough perusal of the day’s 
intelligence to the long hours of Sun- 
day. He might not even ask for the 
paper this morning. 

It was as she hoped. The absence 
of the paper was not noted by Mr. 
Desborough, whose thoughts were dis- 
tracted by interests much nearer home 
than any its printed sheets could 
contain. He left the house immedi- 
ately after the morning meal, and pres- 
ently the Eldest, on the pretext of go- 
ing marketing, set forth in feverish 
haste for the nearest newsagent’s. 

She bought the paper and began her 
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breathless search in a quiet by-street. 
She would have liked to avai) herself 
of the counter in the shop, for the 
large sheets were difficult to manage 
in the wind, but there were other cus- 


tomers, and here, at least, she was 
alone. 
And—yes, her eyes bad not deceived 


her! ‘There it was again! 


If Philip d’Arcy Desborough will 
communicate with Messrs. Marsham & 
Reeves, Solicitors, 315, Chancery Lane, 
W.C., he will learn something to his 
advantage. 


The Eldest folded her paper and 
drew a deep breath. Her mind began 
busily to speculate. Perhaps that hard 
old Aunt Lavinia had died in a soft- 
ened mood and left all her money to 
Philip d’Arecy Desborough, his wife, 
and such children as they possessed. 
The Eldest considered that such must 
be the wording of the will, as Aunt 
Lavinia knew too little of the nepbew 


‘towards whom she had thus suddenly 


become tender and solicitous, to be 
aware of the exact number of his fam- 
ily, or, indeed, whether he had any 
family at all. 

The child quickly decided upon the 
course to pursue. Her father must 
not be allowed to incur the risk of bit- 
ter disappointment; he was not very 
strong, he took things very much to 
heart, his daughter argued. She 
would go to Chancery Lane; she would 
learn the truth, and if—if it was all a 
mistake, all unfounded, she could tell 
him so, quietly and soothingly. If on 
the other hand—her little heart beat 
wildly, her breath came short. She 
glanced about her. Which way ought 
she to set forth? Chancery Lane might 
be very far: London was so vast, so 
wide. She inquired of a passing 
tradesman. At first, he stared as if in 
much amazement—the Eldest thought 
it a bad sign—then he said if she was 
really wanting to get there, she coukl 
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not do better than take the dark green 
"bus at the corner of Street. 

Thanking him in her courteous little 
way, the child walked rapidly to the 
street mentioned and decided that she 
could not go astray if she followed the 
direction of the dark green omnibuses 
—she would not be so extravagant as 
to ride in one! Already she had spent 
a penny of the marketing money on 
a second newspaper, and, if this excit- 
ing advertisement proved ‘o mean 
nothing, the disappointment would be 
enhanced for all of them, if money 
had been expended upon this, her vain 
pursuit of wealth. 

Evidently Chancery Lane was a busy 
place and thickly populated; for it 
rarely chanced, when her eye could no 
longer follow one omnibus, that she 
chad to wait long for another such 
rumbling, top-heavy looking guide. On 
she sped, excitement lending wings to 
her feet! She took no heed of the 
gathering clouds, nor of the rain that 
presently fell in heavy, smoke-discol- 
ored drops. But it must have been 
nigh upon two hours later when a be- 
draggled little figure, spent and weary; 
wet through, presented itself in the 
outer office of No. 315, Chancery Lane. 

“IT should like to see Messrs. Mars- 

ham and Reeves, Solicitors,” she an- 
nounced, addressing a young man who 
came forward to receive her. 
’ She made a somewhat pathetic little 
picture, as she stood there, clutching 
the sopping newspaper in her hand, her 
beautiful little face pale with emotion 
‘and fatigue—her shabby but pictur- 
esque clothes, obviously all too thin 
and worn for protection against the 
cold and wet—the long curls of dark 
chestnut hair heavy with rain. The 
clerk stared, as naturally he might. 

“What is your business?” he asked 
‘at length, politely enough. 

“It is rather private,” the Eldest re- 
turned; with easy confidence. “I 
should prefer to see the solicitors,’ she 





added with quiet dignity, “if—if they 
are alone.” 

“I don’t think you can see them,” 
began the puzzled young man, glancing 
towards the half open door of an inner 
room. 

The child’s pale face grew paler. 
“Oh, I must see them, I must!’ she 
cried, the clear, cultured little voice 
unconsciously raised in her distress. 
“[ must see them. It is so important, 
and I have come so far.” 

“Show her in,” said a voice from the 
inner chamber. 

The young man strode to the door. 
“It's only a poor child, sir,” he re- 
marked deferentially, with, however, a 
lack of assurance in his undertone. 

“Show her in,” the voice repeated. 

The young man signed to the child, 
who entered quickly, and the door was 
closed behind her. She found herself 
in a large handsomely furnished apart- 
ment, with more of the private library 
than office about it. She bowed 
slightly to its only occupant, a middle- 
aged man with iron gray hair and 
shrewd, kind eyes; then advanced 
swiftly with outstretched hand. 

“It is very good of you to see me,” 
she began, “are you Mr. Marsham or 
Mr. Reeves?” 

“My name is James Marsham,” he 
returned, politely, taking the proffered 
hand and striving to conceal any 
amusement or surprise that he might 
feel. “May I ask why you wanted to 
see me?” 

“I have come to communicate with 
you about Philip d’Arcy Desborough. 
I want to learn about the something 
to his advantage,”’ the Eldest explained, 
keeping strictly to the text of the ad- 
vertisement, as being likely to prove 
most ready to the comprehension of a 
solicitor. “See,” she added, placing 
before him the soaked newspaper, and 
pointing with shaking finger to the 
words. 

Mr. Marsham’s amazement and inter- 
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est in his small client grew momenta- 
rily deeper. 

“Then who are you, my—little lady?” 
he asked, regarding the child more ob- 
servantly, noting the small, shapely 
hands, the refined beauty of the deli- 
eate features, and—the very, very 
shabby clothes. 

“I am his eldest daughter,” she made 
answer, with modest pride. “IT am 
Pauline d’Arcy Desborough.” 

There was a pause. 

“Your father is to be congratulated,” 
Mr. Marsham returned, “if, indeed, he 
proves to be the right man of that 
name—it is a very handsome fortune. 
But may I ask why he allowed a little 
girl like you—what is the matter, my 
dear?” He broke off abruptly and 
sprang to his feet. 

The Eldest had suddenly seated her- 
self and turned very white. For a 
few moments the room grew dark, so 
dark that even the kind face that was 
bent over her faded away as she gazed 
at it. Then she dimly heard the clink 
of glass against glass, and was vaguely 
aware that the kindly solicitor was 
holding wine to her lips. 

“Drink it, my dear,” he was saying, 
“the excitement has been too much for 
you, and—bless me, what is this? The 
child is soaked through.” 

As she roused herself to take the 
wine, Mr. Marsham slipped the cloak 
from her shoulders and gently removed 
her hat. These he placed before the 
fire to dry, and proceeding to furnish 
with numerous cushions the easiest 
chair that the room afforded, bade the 
child rest herself. Then sounding a lit- 
tle bell that stood upon his writ- 
ing table, he told the cierk who an- 
swered the summons to send for some 
sandwiches. The food was quickly 
brought, and the Eldest fell to with 
avidity. 

“I was rather tired and hungry,” she 
explained presently. “The walk was a 
long one, five or six miles, I should 
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think; and I don’t believe I had any 
breakfast.” 
“Why not?’ 
somewhat bluntly. 
“I don’t think I wanted any,” she re- 


Mr. Marsham asked, 


joined, simply. “I was thinking too 
much of the something to his advan- 
tage, you know. Besides, Claude’s egg 
was musty, and I gave him mine,” she 
added, with sudden recollection. “He 
and Cyril go to school, they must have 
a good meal.” 

Mr. Marsham regarded the daughter 
of Philip d’Arcy Desborough as she sat 
very much at her ease among the cush- 
ions in his armchair, steadfastly re- 
turning his gaze with large grave eyes. 
The color was stealing back to her 
face—she was wonderfully pretty, he 
thought. His own little daughter, had 
she lived, would have been about her 
age. 

“Tell me,” he said, gently, after a 
pause, “why did not your father 
write, or call himself, concerning this 
business?” 

“He does not know about it,” 
the Eldest explained, eagerly. ‘“I—I 
thought I would find out the truth so 
as to save him from being terribly dis- 
appointed if—if it somehow came to 
nothing.” 

And she related at length how it 
chanced that she saw the advertise- 
ment, and the subsequent accident to 
the newspaper; and how she had fol- 
lowed the dark green omnibuses till 
she had at last arrived at the 
office of Messrs. Marsham and Reeves, 
Solicitors. 

“And do you know,” she ended with 
a little sigh of comfort and satisfac- 
tion, “you are not a bit what I thought 
a solicitor would be. I don’t know Mr. 
Reeves, of course, but you are not a 
bit like one. I have always had a 
dread of solicitors—as a class,” she 
amended, quickly, fearing to have hurt 
Mr. Marsham’s feelings. 

The solicitor in question looked much 
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amused, despite his concern for the 
brave little girl. 

“But your brothers,’ he pursued. 
“Could not one of them have saved 
you this—~” 

“Oh, I am the Eldest,’ she inter- 
posed, hastening to vindicate the ab- 
sent. “Besides, I don’t go to school,” 
she added with another and sadder lit- 
tle sigh. “But about the fortune,” she 
continued, “it must have been either 
Aunt Lavinia or Uncle Hubert. I 
could judge better which of them it 
was who left it to father if you could 
tell me the amount of it—by the year, 
you know.” 

Mr. Marsham succeeded fairly . well 
in keeping his countenance. 

“Let me ask one question before an- 
swering you,” he said. “Where do, or 
did, these relations live?’ 

“Shropshire,” the Eldest made an- 


swer without an instant’s hesitation. . 


“There are two great country seats 
belonging to the d’Arcy Desboroughs in 
Shropshire—seats are extra big houses, 
as I daresay you know—and Aunt La- 
vinia lives in one and Uncle Hubert 
in the other, and they hate each other. 
Do you know which has died?” she 
asked anxiously. 

“Aunt Lavinia,” said Mr. Marsham. 

The Eldest was about to speak when 
the clock upon the mantelpiece struck 
twelve. She sprang up in dismay. 

“I must go,” she said, beginning to 
wrap the still damp cloak about her. 
“It takes two. hours—the walk—and I 


have not done the marketing yet! Oh, 
dear, what will mother think!” 
Mr. Marsham rose also. “You must 


not put on that damp cloak,” he said, 
decidedly. “One of my clerks shall 


take you home in a cab—and this will 
serve to keep you warm.” 

He took from a curtained niche in 
the wall a man’s overcoat. 

“It is a spare one,” he added, in an- 
swer to her look of remonstrance. 

“Do you mean you have another?’ 
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she asked suspiciously. “Or do the 
two hanging there belong to Mr. 
Reeves?” 

“One is his, but I keep two here,” 
explained Mr. Marsham, turning away 
and pulling at his mustache. Then he 
rang the bell. “Call a cab,” he said to 
the young man who attended. 

“I am sorry not to have seen Mr. 
Reeves,” the Eldest remarked politely, 
fastening on her hat. “I suppose he is 
interviewing someone else. Did you 
say a clerk was to go with me?’ she 
asked wistfully. “I should so much, 
much rather you came yourself!” and 
she slipped a persuasive little hand 
into his. 

Mr. Marsham glanced at the table, 
with its pile of interrupted correspond- 
then at the child’s upturned 


ence, 
face. 

“Very well, little lady,” he said. 
“Since you wish it I will accompany 
you.” 


The cab was announced and the 
Eldest, enveloped in the great coat, 
trailed through the outer office, fol- 
lowed by the solicitor bearing the little 
damp cloak upon his arm, to the pro- 
found astonishment of the clerk. She 
bowed graciously to the young man 
who had first admitted her, and seated 
herself within the springy vehicle with 
radiant countenance. 

It seemed a long way, even by cab, 
and the Eldest:sat quite still, lost in 
silent enjoyment. Presently they en- 
tered the well-known neighborhood of 
the shops, and she was reminded of 
her long-neglected marketing. 

“Will you tell the man to stop a mo- 
ment at the next green-grocer’s,”’ she 
begged of her companion, “the rest of 
the things can wait, but I must just 
go there.” 

She struggled out of her coat, and 
made her way into the shop; pres- 
ently to emerge with an enormous cab- 
bage in her arms. “It will go nicely 
on the seat between us,” she aunounced 
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cheerfully, in answer to the discon- 
certed expression of the solicitor, “and 
if it bothers you I can take it on my 
lap.” 

A few minutes later there arrived at 
No. 65 Street, to the no small 
amazement of Martha, the maid, a cab, 
from which the Eldest’ sedately 
alighted, wearing cloakwise a garment, 
the shoulders of which reached nearly 
to her elbows, bearing a cabbage, and 
accompanied by a strange gentleman. 
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“Only half-a-crown, sir!” the driver 
murmured. 

“Give him another,” pleaded the 
Eldest, compassionately, with a queenly 
gesture of the hand. “I have one in 
my money-box upstairs, if you don’t 
mind all pennies and halfpennies.” 

Which most lordly generosity went 
to show that the Eldest was beginning 
to realize the new life that was open- 
ing before her, and was prepared to 
live it worthily. 

Enid Leigh Hunt Thornton. 





PRESIDENT HERCULES AND THE AMERICAN HYDRA. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s policy, like Mr. 
Roosevelt himself, is complex only in 
its scope and variety. Its essence is 
simple. Its source, its motive power 
and its objective are one and the same. 
History may not be justice as often 
as Schiller imagined, but so far as Mr. 
Roosevelt can shape it it will be noth- 
ing else. That indeed, as we see it, is 
the clue to all his achievements and to 
all his hopes. He has a passion for 
justice. To see justice prevail and, 
where possible, to make it prevail be- 
tween man and man and nation and 
nation—that is his ultimate ambition. 
Every phase of his personality, every 
item on his programme, is subordinate 
to that high end and contributes tow- 
ards its attainment. Mr. Roosevelt 
has no tariff policy, no trust policy, no 
railroad policy, no specific policy of 
any kind that is not referable to, and 
that does not spring from, a moral con- 
viction. He is far more of a moralist 
in politics than he is an economist or a 
statesman. “Right thou feelest, rush 
to do” is his, as it was Emerson’s, 
reading of “freedom’s secret”; and 


every stroke of his policy is an essay 
in practical idealism or, in other words, 
an act of faith. The tenets of that 
faith are neither subtle nor recondite. 





He has himself  characteristically 
summed them all up in the doctrine 
of “the square deal.” Last week at 
Richmond and throughout the whole 
of his Southern tour he elaborated 
them once more. “This Government,” 
he said, “was formed with its basic 
idea the principle of treating each man 
on his worth as a man, of paying no 
heed to whether he was rich or poor, 
no heed to his creed or his social stand- 
ing, but only to the way in which he 
performed his duty to himself, to his 
neighbor, to the State. .. . From this 
principle we cannot afford to vary by 
so much as a hand’s breadth. Our aim 
must be to deal justice to each man; 
no more and no less. More than this 
no man is entitled to, and less than 
this no man shall have.” 

The spirit of that passage is the 
spirit of pristine democracy. Here 
and there in the world’s history it has 
undoubtedly been realized. In Amer- 
ica, in New England, it was once a 
living fact. Mr. Roosevelt aims at 
making it a living fact once more. 
That it is still an aspiration in the se- 
cret consciousness of the American 
people he firmly and rightly believes. 
It may be that even now the effort has 
come too late, and that Mr. Roosevelt 
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will go down to history as the last of 
the old-fashioned American democrats. 
The task to which he has set himself is 
at any rate of colossal proportions. 
When we consider how absolute in 
America is the power of organized 
wealth, what resources it commands, 
how it is shielded by the very com- 
plexity of its operations, and how inti- 
mate is its alliance with the forces of 
a conscienceless political leadership, 
we might well forgive an American 
President who declined so unequal a 
conflict. The pathway of return to 
the older, broader, more equitable de- 
mocracy is blocked with obstructions 
that exist nowhere else in such num- 
bers and strength. Mr. Roosevelt will 
attack them with an ardent sanity and 
an unflinching spirit. He will do all 
that any President can do, and far 
more than most would have dreamed 
of doing, to uphold the public interest 
against private interests, to impose as 
much upon Capital as upon Labor, upon 
white men as upon black, the obliga- 
tion of remembering that they are but 
parts of a whole, and to bridle the 
plutocracy by legislation if possible. 
if not, by the restraining force of a 
vigilant public opinion. But we dare 
not predict for him more than the most 
insignificant measure of success. The 
real fruit of his labors, if they bear 
any fruit at all, will not, we suspect, 
be found set down in black and white 
in the statute-book. They will rather 
be found in the strengthening and mar- 
shalling of those forces that are grad- 
ually making for a reform of political 
and commercial morals. 

That may seem a somewhat indefi- 
nite and unsatisfactory issue to an ar- 
duous and in many ways a brilliant 
campaign. But we have to remember 
how severely Mr. Roosevelt is limited 
by the Constitution and how all but 
uncontrollable are the prerogatives of 
the Senate. When it comes to a mat- 
ter of legislation the powers of the Sen- 
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ate are greater than those of even the 
most popular President. The last ses- 
sion furnished proof of this in abun- 
dance. The House of Representatives 
passed a Bill for regulating railway 
rates that was almost in exact accord 
with Mr. Roosevelt’s wishes; the Sen- 
ate blocked its consideration. The 
House passed, amid universal ap- 
proval, a Bill creating two new States; 
the Senate took no action upon it. The 
House passed a “‘pure food” Bill of far- 
reaching consequence; the Senate held 
it up. The House followed Mr. Roose- 
velt’s recommendations in legislating 
on some matters connected with the 
Panama canal, but the Bill failed in 
the Senate. Seven arbitratien treaties 
were so mangled by the Senate that 
Mr. Roosevelt refused to proceed with 
them; the Newfoundland Reciprocity 
Treaty was similarly done to death by 
amendments; and the San Domingo 
Treaty, at a crisis when speedy action 
was imperative, was left neither rati- 
fied nor rejected. No mistake could 
therefore well be greater than to un- 
der-estimate the resisting powers of 
the Senate—powers that will certainly 
be exercised to the utmost in defence 
of those “vested interests” whose dom- 
ination Mr. Roosevelt is seeking to de- 
stroy. The Senate is the very citadel 
of the capitalist oligarchy. Its at- 
mosphere is overwhelmingly pluto- 
cratic. There are probably few of its 
members who do not owe their elec- 
tion, directly or indirectly, to the good 
will and support of some great finan- 
cial or industrial corporation. More- 
over, one has to remember that under 
the American system the Chief Execu- 
tor is very far from being the chief 
legislator. More often than not his 
influence on legislation is less than 
that of a prominent Senator, or the 
party “boss,” or the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. American 
history is full of the cases of Pres- 
idents who, after receiving immense 

















majorities in the Electoral College, 
have spent the best part of their four 
years in the White House warring with 
their own party in vain and sterile 
strife. This was what happened to 
Madison, to Franklin Pierce, and more 
conspicuously still to Grant and Cleve- 
land. Madison and Pierce, it is true, 
were not strong men, but Grant and 
Cleveland had a doggedness and a 
power of insistence at least as great 
as any that Mr. Roosevelt masters. It 
is not yet certain that Mr. Roosevelt's 
The Outlook. 
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fate may not duplicate theirs. It is not 
yet certain that he, like them, may not 
be confronted with revolts and cabals, 
and the humiliation of seeing measures 
on which his heart is set either re- 
jected or mutilated beyond recognition. 
If he fails, he will at least have the 
consolation of having failed in a far 
more inspiring cause than any that 
his predecessors championed, and of 
leaving behind him an example and 
an influence that will not be easily 
forgotten. 





RUSSIA AND THE JEWS. 


The line between civilization and 
savagery is still narrow. We are so 
surrounded by an atmosphere of phil- 
anthropy and enlightenment that we 
scarcely realize how easily naked hu- 
man passion can change it all into 
Inferno. In Russia, as well as in 
England, there are numbers-of people 
who hate cruelty and revere law and 
order, and hold the most modern views 
on conduct. And yet the world hus 
seen in the past weeks the thin sur- 
face of civilization cracked and the 
vapors of the pit emerging, till it is 
hard not to imagine that we are 
back again in the days of some 
twelfth-century massacre of unbe- 
lievers, when, in the name of Christ, 
His kinsfolk were pillaged and _ tor- 
tured. The facts are the same, the 
cruelties are not a whit less great; 
indeed, the horror is a thousandfold 
greater, when these things happen in 
the midst of a society which has the 
same manners and codes as our- 
selves, reads the same books, and does 
homage to the same ideals of culture. 
The only difference is that there is 
now no official glorification of the 
atrocities. Instead of a sleek Bishop 
rejoicing in the crusade and sending 


to Rome glowing accounts of how the 
work of Christ prospered, we have a 
Governor or Commissioner of Police 
prating about order and moderation 
and at the same time giving bis men 
the hint to begin. Mr. Israel Gollanesz 
in a striking letter in last Saturday's 
Times compared the massacre of the 
Russian Jews to that of the Wal 
denses, and regretted the absence of a 
Cromwell with his summary demands. 
But there is this difference between 
the two cases, that in the first it was 
possible to fix responsibility clearly, 
and in the second it is not. A modern 
Cromwell would be met by grave re- 
grets and a denial of all complicity. 
The bureaucracy fix the blame on the 
Socialists, the Socialists on the bu- 
reaucracy, the Generals on a_ too 
zealous soldiery, the soldiery upon ‘n- 
sufficiently explicit orders. Whatever 
the proximate cause, the true cause 
lies in the nature of the whole social 
organism in Russia, and her blunders 
of the last three hundred years. Anti- 
Semitism is an ugly force in the back- 
ground of all European polities. We 
have seen it in our own land, when 
so-called Nationalists sometimes raise 
the cry in their campaigns against la» 
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perialism. We saw it some years ago 
in an extreme form in France; it 
crops up every now and again iu 
Germany and Austria. But in Russia 
it is not a party cry, it is almost a 
part of the racial character, a fact as 
indubitable as the thrift of the French 
peasant or the stolidity of the German. 
It is worth while looking at the source 
of this strange mephitic vapor which 
every now and again kindles into a 
devastating fire. 

Many reasons are obvious. If you 
herd « race within the limits of a Pale, 
und debar its youth for ages from the 
liberal professions, you compel it to 
turn its attention exclusively to trade. 
Concentration of interest breeds apt- 
itude, and soon the Jew is a_ better 
merchant than his neighbor. All this 
matters little so long as commerce is 
less important to the nation than war 
and statecraft. But in modern times 
trade has risen in the scale, fortunes 
have .been amassed, and men whose 
grandfathers would have despised it 
now turn their attention to money- 
making. They find in their way a 
race with an hereditary aptitude and 
infinite patience, with whom they can- 
not cope; a race, moreover, whom they 
have been brought up to despise. This 
explains the feeling of the middle- 
elass man. But look next at the point 
of view of the proletariat. There are 
far fewer fortunes among Jews in 
proportion to their numbers’ than 
among Christians, but in Russia a rich 
Christian passes unnoticed, while a 
rich Jew, from the fact of his birth 
and peculiar status, js set upon a 
pedestal for all to mark. The work- 
man sees one whom he has been 
taught to regard as an outcast living 
in comfort, and goes home and broods 
over it: Moreover, he finds Jewish 
rivals. in his own trade, men who live 
on: next to nothing and take any 
wages, The mere number of Jews in 
Russia has much to do with the hatred 
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which they excite. In Odessa, for ex- 
ample. one-third of the population is 
Jewish, and in Poland they number 
more than a million and a _ half. 
Wherever he turns the average poor 
man finds them around him, equally 
offensive to him in their riches and in 
their poverty. Take, again, the Uni- 
versities. Before a Jew can enter one 
of these he must pass tests far stricter 
than those for a Christian. The result 
is that Jewish students are a picked 
class, and take naturally the highest 
academic honors, and the best places 
in the learned professions. The 
learned Jew, like the rich Jew, is set 
on a pedestal, with no shield against 
popular envy and dislike. It is to be 
said to the honor of Russian students 
that they are one of the few classes of 
the population who do not persecute 
the Jews; but a certain amount of 
animosity is inevitable. Last of all 
take the peasant. He hates, to begin 
with, any adherent of the Jewish faith 
on religious grounds. The Jew trader 
from the city comes to his village and 
makes him an offer for his crops as 
they stand in the fields. With the 
fear of drought and storms before 
him, he closes, and thinks he has made 
a good bargain, the Jew taking the 
risks of all disasters. But a good 
harvest comes, and the trader makes 
a modest profit out of the transaction. 
He deserves it, for he took the risks; 
but this does not prevent the peasant 
from believing he has been cheated. 
Such a feeling is bound to arise when 
more advanced traders attempt to in- 
troduce business methods among a 
profoundly ignorant people, and ac- 
counts for much of the general an- 
tipathy to the Jews. Finally there is 
the fact that they are a close corpora- 
tion, tenacious of old customs, and 
admitting no stranger within their 
bounds. ‘The ordinary man is sus- 
picious of all sects and clans, political, 
religious, or social, and he hates what 
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he does not understand, without re- 
flecting that it was the persecution of 
his forefathers which created this co- 
hesion, The result of it all is that the 
whole of Russia, except a small sec- 
tion of the “intelligents,” looks upon 
the Jew with a dislike which can 
readily be transformed into hate. 
Unpopularity, however, is one thing, 
but these merciless atrocities are 
surely another. What spark has fired 
the powder-magazine, and changed 
repugnance towards a neighbor into a 
desire to kill him with every circum- 
stance of horror? We fear tbat the 
blame for the ghastly occurrence lies 
largely on the shoulders of the bu- 
reaucracy. We acquit them, indeed, 
of any of the crude Judenhetze which 
fills the lower classes. Though stupid 
men as a rule, they see well enough 
the useful part which the Jew plays in 
the social economy. Theirs is the far 
more terrible guilt that without fauat- 
icism and in cold blood they use the 
lives of miserable men and women to 
cover their own retreat, We do not 
say that the intention is universal, for 
there are many of the higher officials 
who would scorn the thought; but we 
fear that it does exist in certain quar- 
ters and has been put into force. No 
doubt they have a kind of justification 
ready. They may say—what is a fact 
—that the revolutionary societies are 
filled with Jews, and that the Jewish 
Bund is the most ably organized of all 
the sections of the Social Democrats. 
But they have not waged war upon 
Anarchists as Anarchists; they have 
tried to turn the tide of popular hatred 
from themselves to a traditionally un- 
The Spectator. 
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popular class, and focus the illwill of 
centuries. It is not hard to do, for once 
the spark touched the vapor the flames 
blazed far beyond human power, Then 
came the time for well-expressed re- 
grets and so-called attempts at repres- 
sion. Cossack and peasant, workinan 
and ne’er-do-well, revolutionary and 
reactionary, found for a moment a task 
of murder and plunder on which they 
were agreed, And yet in the long run 
it is bad policy. Discontent may be 
averted for a second, but it will come 
back again to its true object; and 
meanwhile the moral sense of Europe 
has been shocked as deeply as by the 
Commune of the Terror. 

It may be asked why antipathy has 
so readily resulted in massacre. The 
answer, we think, lies in the kind of 
political education Russia has_ re- 
ceived. In a country governed by an 
arbitrary will two consequences ap- 
pear. One is a carelessness of human 
life, .which its rulers hold so cheap. 
Another is a kind of hopelessness in 
the down-trodden classes. They see 
injustice on all sides, and they feel 
miserably that they have no pacific 
remedy. It is like Lynch-law in the 
Southern States, which people resort 
to not because they are naturally 
brutal or lawless, but because they 
despair of speedy justice by any other 
means. If the Russian peasant is got 
to believe that he is being ousted or 
robbed by the Jew, he will see no 
remedy except to kill him; and some 
day, if he is persuaded that his rulers 
are evil, he may be equally intolerant 
of a bloodless reform. 
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THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The opening of the present term at 
Oxford adds 67 new scholars to the 
list of those in residence under the be- 
quest of the late Cecil Rhodes. Al- 
lowing for the withdrawal of a few of 
the German scholars who find it more 
in accord with their University system 
at home to take only a two years’ 
course instead of the three years to 
which the scholarship entitles them, 
there remain over from last year’s stu- 
dents 79, so that for the academic year 
1905-6 the whole number in residence 
will be slightly under 150. The full 
list is not, however, yet complete. In 
1906, when scholars are elected only 
for the Colonies and Germany, there 
will be a further addition of more than 
30. As several of the communities con- 
cerned have in the last two years 
failed to send forward a candidate 
qualified to enter Oxford, the whole 
number will be still further increased 
in later years when this deficiency has 
been repaired. The total number for 
whom permanent provision is made is 
about 190, and no doubt this marimum 
will be reached before many years 
have elapsed. 

In the election of scholars the only 
qualifying test in scholarship fixed by 
the trustees is the Oxford Responsions 
standard. An exception to this rule 
has hitherto been made in the case of 
South Africa and one or two Austra- 
lian colonies; but after this year the 
test will be everywhere applied, except 
in Germany, where the selection of 
scholars was assigned by Mr. Rhodes 
to the Emperor himself. In all other 
eases a local committee of selection, 
usually composed of educational ex- 
perts and sometimes of a school or Uni- 
versity faculty, completes the election 
from among the candidates who have 
passed the preliminary test; and these 


committees are directed to select on 
the basis suggested by Mr. Rhodes. 
They are free to apply for purposes of 
comparison any further educational or 
other test they think desirable beyond 
that exacted by the trustees. 

For 1904 five States or territories of 
the American Union failed to qualify 
a candidate on the Responsions stand- 
ard, while no fewer than ten failed 
in 1905. The States thus failing in 
1905 were Alabama, Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, Montana, Nevada, North Dakota, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, and Wyo- 
ming, mostly, it will be observed, the 
newer Western States. Among the 
Colonies Rhodesia has had some diffi- 
culty in filling up its annual quota of 
three scholars, and one scholarship is 
vacant this year. The organization of 
secondary schools has barely begun 
there, and in the meantime Rhodesian 
boys studying in England, but whose 
parents are spending their lives in the 
colony, have been considered eligible. 
This condition will be modified with 
the advance of Rhodesian education. 
The only other colonial community 
which has yet failed to send a scholar 
is the North-West Territory of Canada, 
which furnished a successful candidate 
in 1904, but none who qualified in 1905. 
Fifteen American scholarships and 
two colonial scholarships are therefore 
vacant at the present time through 
lack of duly-qualified scholars. When 
scholarships have once lapsed through 
failure of this kind they are not filled 
up in the succeeding year, but only 
in the regular cycle of appointment, 
as any other method would be unfair 
to prospective candidates for any given 
year. 

In accordance with the suggestions 
made by Mr. Rhodes himself, care is 
taken that the men shall not congre- 
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gate in any single college. As soon 
as a scholar is elected he is asked to 
send in a list of colleges in the order 
of his preference. Each college is 
then supplied with a list of these appli- 
cants, together with their educational 
records and other credentials. This 
gives each college the opportunity to 
select the men whom it considers most 
desirable. Under this system the 
men are very evenly distributed 
throughout the University in propor- 
tion to the size of the college. Of the 
scholars of the present year Christ 
Chureh takes seven, Balliol and Oriel 
five each, Exeter, St. John’s, Queens, 
and Magdalen four each, Worcester, 
New College, Hertford, University, Lin- 
coln, Pembroke, and Trinity three 
each, with smaller numbers to other 
colleges. The proportion taken last 
year did not vary greatly from these 
figures. Ultimately the larger col- 
leges will each have from 12 to 18 
Rhodes scholars in residence at any 


given time, the smaller ones nine or 


ten, so that the colonial, American, 
and German element in the college life 
will hereafter be a distinctly appre- 
ciable quantity. 

In the review of the events of the 
past year made the other day in en- 
tering upon his second term of office 
as Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Merry congrat- 
ulated the University on the success 
which had attended the first arrival of 
Rhodes scholars, and on their happy 
assimilation to the academic body. In 
doing so he refiected what is appar- 
ently the prevailing feeling throughout 
Oxford. The men have adapted them- 
selves to their new surroundings with 
facility and have entered with spirit 
into all sides of college life. There 
is evidently no ground for the fears 
at first entertained that they would 
tend to form a body by themselves. 
Since they are drawn from points 
widely apart they are generally as 
new to each other as to the English 
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undergraduates among whom they are 
thrown, and so form their associations 
impartially. Besides this, the scholars 
themselves acknowledge that the Ox- 
ford College is too strong for any ten- 
dency of this kind. They find that a 
man who throws himself heartily into 
the life of his own college has little 
time and less inclination to form other 
associations. 

A few of the scholars have been se- 
lected from schools, but a large pro- 
portion have had some University ex- 
perience before coming to Oxford, and 
many have already taken a degree. 
The average of age is, however, not 
more than two years above that of the 
ordinary English Public School boy 
who enters the University; and this 
difference probably does little more 
than balance the difference of educa- 
tional advantage, since there is a gen- 
eral admission on the part of the schol- | 
ars that on entering college the well- - 
trained English undergraduate knows 
his work more thoroughly than -the 
average Rhodes scholar. As the result 
of the first year’s experience there 
seems to be a consensus of opinion 
among the men themselves that it 
would be unwise to appoint to scholar- 
ships directly from the colonial and 
American secondary schools, a ques- 
tion still keenly discussed in some cen- 
tres of selection, and concerning which 
the trustees for the present keep an 
open mind while observing results. 

Some difficulty has naturally been 
met with by scholars in making their 
Oxford course continuous with the pre- 
ceding University work taken at home; 
but this will probably be lessened as 
the conditions upon which advanced 
standing is allowed become clearly de- 
fined, or as the organization of post- 
graduate work .at Oxford makes 
progress. 

The problem of the long vacation, 
very different for the Rhodes scholar 
far away from his home base than for 
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the English undergraduate, has been 
met in various ways. A few Cana- 
dian and American ‘scholars crossed 
the Atlantic to spend the holiday at 
home. Many joined reading parties in 
England, Scotland, or Wales. A very 
considerable number spent the summer 
on the Continent, especially with a 
view to the acquisition of French and 
German. The fact that few are likely 
to return home during the whole of 
their University course has been one 
London Times. 
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of the strongest arguments for the se- 
lection of scholars somewhat older 
than the average undergraduate. Mr. 
Rhodes thought that residence at Ox- 
ford would be of advantage to his 
scholars—to quote his own words—“for 
giving breadth to their views and for 
their instruction in life and manners.” 
The possibility that the scholarships 
open up of adding Continental travel 
and study to what Oxford gives cer- 
tainly tends to the same end. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S MONUMENT. 


Mr. Gladstone was born four years 
after Trafalgar, and died only seven 
years before its hundredth anniversary. 
Entering manhood on the crest of the 
great pacific reaction which followed 
the Napoleonic age, launched almost 
against his will into the stormy at- 
mosphere of the first Reformed Parlia- 
ment in 1832, and closely identified for 
more than sixty years with all the stir- 
ring controversies and vital changes 
through which his country passed, he 
dominates and, more than any other 
figure, represents the political history 
of England during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The time has not come when 
an historian could venture to advance 
any clear and final estimate of the 
value and significance of his career. 
We have scarcely emerged from the 
dust of battles in which he took a fore- 
most place; the passions which of ne- 
cessity beset his vigorous course are 
not yet all allayed, and many of the 
problems to which he gave his mind 
are still the immediate problems of to- 
day. So vivid and present, indeed, are 
many of the fruits of his career that 
it is difficult to realize why the unveil- 
ing of his monument in the Strand 
should seem to carry us back into an 
age so distant and different from ours. 


He was Prime Minister but twelve and 
still amongst us but seven years, ago; 
many of those present on Saturday 
were amongst his most intimate 
friends; and yet a curtain seems to 
have dropped between these times and 
his. 

The reasons, perhaps, are not so far 
to seek if we remember that even 
towards the close of his career he grew 
less and less in sympathy with the 
leading tendencies and _ foremost 
statesmen of the day. ‘To prove this 
it is hardly necessary to recall the 
differences that existed between him 
and the great majority of his own 
Cabinet regarding the naval estimates 
in 1898, or the dignified and statesman- 
like protest against his proposals re- 
garding Armenia which Lord Rose- 
bery was driven to make, on retiring 
from the leadership in which he had 
succeeded him, in 1896. The fact is 
that the phase of thought which led 
Mr. Gladstsone, when opposing Lord 
Palmerston on the Don Pacifico inci- 
dent in 1850, to appeal “from the peo- 
ple of England to the general senti- 
ment of the civilized world,” and 
which characterized his foreign policy 
and even (we may say now) his eco- 
nomic policy from the outset to the 
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close of an otherwise varied career, is 
a phase of thought which, happily for 
England, and, we believe, for human- 
ity, has almost completely passed 
away. Mr. Gladstone based himself 
on the “moral support which the gen- 
eral and fixed convictions of mankind 
afford”; these convictions, these prin- 
ciples, he would have urged, governed 
the progress of humanity and the his- 
tory of the world; and if the interests 
of his countrymen seemed for one mo- 
ment to conflict with them, he was on 
the side of the world. It is easy, with 
such history before one as Bismarck— 
to mention only one of his greatest con- 
temporaries—made, to prove the weak- 
ness and helplessness for good of 
these cosmopolitan views; but none in 
doing so should fail to pay tribute to 
their nobility. They were directly re- 
sponsible for some of the most famous 
episodes in Mr. Gladstone’s life—the 
agitation regarding the Neapolitan 
prisons, the Midlothian campaign, and 
his last plea for Armenia, to mention 
only a few. But few of these agita- 
tions, it should be remarked, led to 
any definite result. If a statesman 
appeals to humanity against the im- 
morality or supineness of his own 
countrymen, he secures a great reputa- 
tion amidst detached and helpless por- 
tions of humanity all over the world, 
but he throws away the chief and, in 
the last resort, the only weapons by 
which he can enforce his views. Hu- 
mianity has no fleets, it has no arms, 
it has not even ambassadors; and if, 
as Mr. Gladstone wished in the case 
of Turkey in 1896, a nation withdraws 
its ambassador in the interests of hu- 
manity, it only leaves other ambassa- 
dors more powerful and humanity 
more helpless than before. 

We need not say that, quite apart 
from the grievous lapses of policy into 
which it betrayed Mr. Gladstone, this 
whole attitude seems to us mistaken, 
It makes as- 


ineffectual and wrong. 
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sumptions which history repudiates 
and, within human calculations, al- 
ways will repudiate. It assumes, be- 
fore all things, that in human affairs, 
even in their vastest and most incom- 
mensurable form, there is always a 
right and a wrong—a right and a 
wrong, that is, immediately discernible 
by human minds. A right and a wrong 
there must be, but what human tri- 
bunal exists with the depth and im- 
partiality of vision necessary for dis- 
cerning it? The great drama of human 
progress is played, as we believe, on 
a stage and by forces altogether be- 
yond our grasp; and to our vision 
history, like tragedy in Hegel’s defini- 
tion, can only be the struggle between, 
not right and wrong, but right and 
right. As nations, even as men, we 
place our ideals before us, the highest 
we can frame; but other nations do 
likewise, and fundamentally the 
strength of the nation in those things 
by which alone nations ultimately 
measure strength—in character and re- 
sources, armies and fleets—is the con- 
dition of the permanence of its ideal. 
Such, however, was not Mr. Glad- 
stone’s view, and it is not difficult to 
see how he came to his ideas. He 
was bred in the reaction when every 
European nation, exhausted by years 
of relentless war, looked inwards to 
itself for a period of domestic repose 
and reform, and out of that period 
grew the cosmopolitan and individual , 
spirit in England which has colored 
her history for more than fifty years, 
and to the dangers and vices of which 
we are only gradually awaking now. ; 
Another characteristic, peculiar rather 
to Mr. Gladstone himself than to his 
time, combined with that reaction to 
determine his attitude. Mr. Gladstone 
before all things was a Churchman, 
and in his first visit to Rome, before 
ever he had entered or decided on en- 
tering Parliament, he formed that vis- 
ion of the Church as one which ever 
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afterwards guided his actions and 
dominated his thought. It was to 
him the all-pervading presence, the 
single spiritual tribunal to which the 
aims and motives of men and nations 
alike could be referred, and it was 
thus the keystone in the arch of his 
system of world-politics. 

It seems to us, therefore, that of all 
the great tributes delivered in Parlia- 
ment at his death, the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s went nearest to the mark. Mr. 
xyladstone, he then said, “will be long 
remembered not so much for the 
causes in which he was engaged or 
the political projects which he favored, 
but as a great example, to which his- 
tory hardly furnishes a parallel, of a 
great Christian man.” That is the se- 
eret of his career. When history is 
able to hold the balance clear, we be- 
lieve that she will attribute little 
weight to his creative powers. In 
practical life his secret, as he himself 
said, was concentration, an infinite ca- 
pacity for labor, and unsurpassed pow- 
ers of execution. In domestic poli- 
tics his achievements—the great Bud- 
gets, the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church and so on—were almost all in- 
evitable achievements of the time, 
though he himself directed and carried 
them out with unequalled grasp and 
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energy; but the greatest constructive 
effort of ail his Governments, the Edu- 
cation Act of 1870, was Mr. Forster’s, 
not his. In foreign politics his legacy 
—his constructive legacy, that is, if 
we may use the phrase—is almost nil. 
It is an amazing paradox that this 
statesman, than whose personality, as 
Mr. Morley said, none has touched the 
imagination of a wider world, left 
practically no mark upon the world- 
history of his time. The secret of his 
influence, here as in everything else, 
lay not in what he did bnt in what he 
was; and it is in virtue of that power 
that his name will live amongst his 
race. He stands for us, like Milton, 
as the very embodiment of personal 
greatness in the conduct of life. To 
the English, who love a man, he was 
character, conviction, and energy per- | 
sonified. Like Milton, he dedicated 
himself from boyhood to great pur- 
poses; he used and valued and applied 
to them almost every moment of his 
many years; and therefore his career 
will remain, in his own words to the 
Grammar School at Hawarden, a con- 
stant inspiration to the belief “that 
life is a great and noble calling; not a 
mean and grovelling thing, that we are 
to shuffle through as we can, but an 
elevated and lofty destiny.” 
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The Leisure Hour has suffered a sad 
sea change into “The Leisure Hour 
Monthly Library” under which title it 
is merely the vehicle for the publica- 
tion of novelettes. 


Readers of The Living Age, who en- 
joyed the story of “The Queen’s Man,” 
in its serial publication, will be in- 
terested to know that, upon its publi- 
cation in book form, the authorship is 
disclosed. .The author is Eleanor C. 


Price. 


One of the most attractive books of 
the holiday season is the slender vol- 
ume, bound in delicate green, and il- 
lustrated in colors by Charles B. Falls, 
in which Dodd, Mead & Co. publish 
four of Maeterlinck’s fascinating out- 
of-door studies. “Old-fashioned Flow- 
ers” is full of quaint and loving lore, 
“Field Flowers” follows in the same 
vein, “News of Spring” breathes the 
balmy airs of the Mediterranean, 
“Chrysanthemums” contains a notable 
passage on autumn coloring, and all 




















show that delicate blending of imagi- 
nation and insight which gives to 
Maeterlick’s descriptions their peculiar 
charm. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish a 
slender volume, prettily printed, with 
initial letters, containing Selections 
from the Poems of John Godfrey Saxe. 
There are but sixteen poems in all, 
which is but a modest portion of Mr. 
Saxe’s verse: but they are well chosen, 
and among them are Early Rising, The 
Proud Miss Macbride, The Rhyme of 
the Rail, The Briefless Barrister and 
others with which the readers of thirty 
or forty years ago were pleasantly 
familiar, Saxe was a master of the art 
of playing with words and upon them. 
He had a pretty sentiment as well as 
unfailing humor; and if readers of the 
present generation are less familiar 
with his verse than were those of the 
generation immediately preceding, that 
is their loss. 


A light, easy story of well-dressed 
people in comfortable circumstances 
always has a charm for readers weary 
of problem and social studies, and Mrs. 
Alfred Sidgwick’s new novel will be 
counted a decided success in this line. 
“The Professor’s Legacy” to his favor- 
ite student, a young Englishman of 
means and position, is his unfinished 
treatise on Corals, and his eighteen- 
year-old daughter, just back from 
boarding-school. After an interlude at 
Obermatt, the scene shifts from the 
German university town to a substan- 
tial country-house in the north of Eng- 
land, and the romance which has been 
interrupted by the coquetries of an 
attractive widow and the trifling of a 
fashionable musician begins to run 
smooth. Henry Holt & Co. 


The “Vital Questions” which Dr. 
Henry Dwight Chapin considers in the 
volume bearing that title which T. Y. 
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Crowell & Co, publish, are those 
which are much in the minds of 
thoughtful people in the present gen- 
eration, and are regarded from differ- 
ent points of view. Among them are 
Inequality: The Question of Opportu- 
nity: The Unfit, A Question of Sur- 
vival: Poverty, the Question of Sub- 
sistence: Health: Education: Religion: 
and Death. These Dr. Chapin treats 
from the point of view of a physician, 
who believes that his profession offers 
opportunities not so generally used 
as they might be for elevating the 
thoughts and encouraging the hearts as 
well as healing the bodies of those to 
whom he is called to minister. 


The scope and purpose of Mr. 
Charles Henry Caffin’s “How to Study 
Pictures,” are but inadequately de- 
scribed in the title. The book is some- 
thing more than a collection of hints 
and suggestions for art study. It is a 
rapid survey of the history and the 
products of art, from the thirteenth to 
the twentieth century, with biograph- 
ical details and critical suggestions in- 
terestingly interwoven. A careful 
reader will derive from the book not 
only a clearer understanding of the 
underlying principles of art but a sym- 
pathetic perception of the methods of 
the greatest artists of different times 
and nations. More than fifty full page 
reproductions of famous pictures add 
at once to the beauty and the useful- 
ness of the book. The Century 
Company. 


A writer like Mary P. Wells Smith 
who joins to a sincere interest in his- 
tory and a skill and patience in the 
pursuit of fact the gift of spinning 
stories in a way to attract young 
people is equipped for unusual service. 
The boys and girls who added to their 
libraries, one by one, the volumes of 
“The Young Puritans Series” will wel- 
come now the second in “The Old 
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Deerfield Series.” In “The Boy Cap- 
tive in Canada” Mrs. Smith recounts 
the adventures of Stephen Williams, 
the ten-year old son of Rev. John Wil- 
liams, in his wilderness journey with 
his Indian captors and during the 
months spent in Canada while negotia- 
tions were pending for the release of 
the Deerfieid prisoners. Indian rites 
and sports give a special flavor to the 
narrative. Little, Brown & Co. 


Into Mr. Henry James's “English 
Hours” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) are 
gathered sixteen papers, previously 
published in magazines or grouped— 
some of them—in the volume called 
“Portraits of Places” which was 
printed a dozen years ago. Most of 
them were written twenty or thirty 
years ago, and as the author intimates 
in his preface, represent ‘“‘a good many 
wonderments, judgments and emo- 
tions” the freshness of which the au- 
thor has outlived. To those who pre- 
fer the earlier to the later James,— 
and there are many such,—this will 
prove no drawback. The chief charm 
of the present volume—as compared 
with the earlier form of publication— 
is found in the eighty exquisite illus- 
trations by Joseph Pennell which 
bring before the eye the scenes and 
buildings which Mr. James describes. 


It is the exploits of the smaller ani- 
mals—homing-pigeon, slum-cat, bull- 
terrier, jack-rabbit, lynx, reindeer and 
Winnipeg wolf—that Ernest Thompson 
Seton recounts in his latest volume, 
“Animal Heroes,” and they prove to 
have a fascination all their own. The 
story of “Jack Warhorse,” indeed, 
with its touching alternations of fear 
and hope, is one of the writer’s very 
best, and the tragedy of Arnaux, the 


homer, whose silver badge is found in 
the peregrines’ eyrie of the Palisades, 
rivals it in its appeal to the sympathy. 
There is a larger share of human inter- 
est than in some of Mr. Seton’s work, 
and the Penroofs with their pack of 
hounds, Mickey the rabbit-keeper of 
the Kaskanad coursing park, and Jim- 
mie Hogan hiding from the paternal 
wrath in the wolf-kennel, are as real 
as their ‘pets. Printed in style uni- 
form with the earlier volumes, and dec-. 
orated with Grace Gallatin Seton’s 
ever-charming designs, the temptation 
to place it on the shelf beside the oth- 
ers is one that book-buyers will find 
it hard to resist. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 


“The Florence of Landor” which Lil- 
ian Whiting makes the theme of an 
attractive volume, (Little, Brown & 
Co.) was also incidentally the Flor- 


ence of the Brownings and Haw- 


thornes and Storys and Trollopes and 
George Eliot and her husband, and of 
many others who were famous in art 
and literature, and who made a part 
of the group of which Landor was a 
central figure. Also, so far as pictur- 
esqueness is concerned, it was the 
Florence of to-day, and the illustra- 
tions from photographs with which the 
book is decorated present accurately 
the city as Landor and his friends 
saw it. Miss Whiting has woven to- 
gether personal detail, literary appre- 
ciation and bits of letters and remi- 
niscences of those who knew Landor 
during the period of his residence in 
Florence; and she has drawn freely 
upon all available sources to .make 
her pictures more complete. Not the 
least interesting chapter is that in 
which she reconstructs the romance of 
Rose Aylmer. 











